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slowing and extravagant energy of speech, which was mistaken for 
eloquence, while the "men on both sides were habituated to a daring 
contempt of life, a readiness to insult, and an equal readiness to 
‘+ give satisfaction,” at any number of paces trom tree to thirteen. 
In the fw courts, they minded anything but law—a barrister found 
it necessary to be provided, not with cases and precedents, but ready 
wit, some talent for declamation, duelling pistols, and an experi- 
enced friend to“ go out” with hii upon occasions. In the country 
they lived after the maxim of Horace:— . 
Recepto 
Dulce mibi furere est amico. 

The year was one long round of riotous bospitality. They hunted 
ioxes—they ate—they drank—Ye Gous, how they did drink! ‘The 
dawn found them asleep under the table, and three hours more found 
them on their horses’ backs again. taking such leaps as would make 
the boidest sportsman in Liecestershire turn back and seek the gup 
or the gateway. Of this race of country Squires, was Cornelius 
MacCooney, Esq , of Castle MacCooney, in the county of Kildare, 
Justice of the Peace and Quorum, and M. P. for the borough ot Bal- 
lycooley, a little town in tbe vicinity of the Castle. This Castle, 
by the way, was, ws a native would say, ‘no ¢ stle at all, but only a 
piece of one that was intended to have been, had the old master li- 
ved ;” but it so happened that death cut skort his days aud the castle 
together. In the midst of his building speculation, he was seized 
with the gout in his stomach, to whieh he applied his accustomea re- 
medy of a glass or two of brandy; but finding it more obstinate 
than usual, to make certain of a cure, be swallowed the whole bot- 
ile-full, and was carried to bed, from which be arose no more—as bo 
Coroner's inquest sat upon the body, Lam unable to record whether 
he died by the visitatien of gout, or of vrandy. His son and suc- 
cessor had neither taste nor ready money for building. ** There is,” 
said he, “acellar and a dining-room, and some sleeping rooms alrea- 
dy, and plenty of stables for the horses, and what the devil more 
does a man want!” 

So the half-finished building was left as it was, and the new pro- 
prietor, with an estate which actually paid him two thousand a-yeur, 
and which under moderately good management would have produ- 
ced nearly five. (ook up bis residence in a house without a hall, and 
rooms that bad uevertelt the brush of the painter. ‘This, however, 
made almost no difference to him who had no notion of domestic 
comfort—all the time be passed within doors being speut either in 
sleep, or that rude jolification which disdains such trifling matters, 
as coloured walls or carpeted floors. Mr, MacCooney was almost 
adored by his tenantry, for be let them do as they pleased. ‘They 
idled and joked, aud tought and cheated, and drank whiskey, and 
shouted for joy as they saw “the masther” galloping over the coun- 
try after the bounds, and before all his companions of the chase.— 
‘Their fences to be sure were broken, butior this they cared the less, 
as they did not think it necessary to take the trouble of mending 
them again, and at all events they loved to see a bit ot sport. Asa 
Parliament map Mr. MacCooney was not much known, except in 
tle post-office, where the then unlimited privilege of tranking 
brought his name continually before their eyes. ‘T'o save himself 
and his friends the trouble, it was his custom to desire them to frank 
their own leiters in bis name, and the difference of the handwriting 
having caused some letters which aetually bore his own scrawl to be 
charged, he hied it great wrath to the post-oflice, to threaten them 
with all the penalties of a violation of privilege. They pleaded the 
handwriting, as being totally unlike the other letters which also bore 
his name in the corner. ‘ And do you dare,” said he to the officer, 
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him—cireumstances which, however unfavourable if other respects 
to the training up of:a child in the way be should go, were rendered 
particularly so by the-noterious illegitimacy of bis birth. His father 
never took the trouble of making decided arrangements about any- 
thing, and therefore it was never exactly ascertained whether the 
parlour or the kitchen was the boy’s proper place; but if the question 
were to be decided according to the portion of time he spent in each, 
unquestionably the kitchen had the honour to have the greater claim 
upon him. Bethat as it may, no boy in Leinster was happier than. 
Cornelius—he was sharp-witted, full of good-humour, mischievous, 
unacquainted with fear, and a general favourite. ‘* Master Corne- 
lius,”” as he was called in the presence of the Squire, and more, fa- 
miliarly, “ Corny” in his absence, was ready for anything, and some 
way engaged in everything, that was done in or about the house ; and 
so little teaching did he require, that it was remarked that everything 
came ‘quite natheral” to bim. Eventhe parish-clerk, who was en- 





tion to his reverence. He had been taught to read and write a lit- 
tle Irish-English, but displayed such immitigable obstinacy when the 
Latin Grammar was attempted with him, that the priest sent him off 
at sixteen years of age to assist in a shop which sold something of 
“ everything in the world,” in the town of Naas. Ife had not, how- 
ever, long sojourned there, when the unaccountable disappearance 
of cei'tain monies and light goods, rendered an investigation necessa- 
ry, which young Fitzpatrick thinking might not be productive of the 
most comfortable results to himself, left to be carried on. in his ab- 
sence, and setoff one fine moonlight night for Dubhn, without appri- 
sing any one of his departure, or even leaving a valedictory epistle 
on his dressing-table, according tothe established custom of ranaway 
masters and misses. 

What was his career for some years after that, it is not for the pre- 
sent history to relate ; but at the end o: six years he returned to his 
vative village, a sallow-faced, dark-browed young man, with acon- 





gaged to teach him all he knew, that is to say, reading, writing, and 
arithme‘ic, as far as the “rule of three,” and who had of all his tea- 
chers unquestionably the most difficulties to overcome, declared 
‘he was the cutest boy ever he seen, and. when he could be got to 
pay attintion, would larn as much in two hours as another boy in 
six.” The pedagogue was, however, the only one who had reasor 
to complain of his want of attention; in the stable, which was his 
most favourite resort, he was up to everything. At fourteen years 
old few country farriers surpassed him in knowledge of horse-flesh, 
and some dee:ared that they “didn’t b’lieve but he could shoe a 
horse himself if he was put to it.”’—a confidence in his prowess 


slipped a shoe, and the village smith, whe had been up all night at a 
wake, was dead drunk, and beyond all hope of resuscitation for at 
least six hours His father had a pride in his horsemanship, and 
though he did not bring him along with him, he provided im with a 
| good horse, and allowed him to join the fox-hunt, where Cornelius 
shone in all his glory. It was a common saying, ‘‘ that the devil 
wouldn't stop young Corny.” Certain it was that no ditch or gate 
in all the country-side would; it was fearful to see the desperate 
leaps he took, wonderful that he kept his seat in so many of them, 
and still more wondertui that he did not break his neck in some of 
j the frequent falls which, in coramon with all other fox-hunters, he re- 
ceived. ‘I'he youth could handle his gun too, if indeed the rude in- 
strument, composed of an old fowling-piece barrel, aud a worn-out 


some purpose, and old Pat Welsh, who was gate-keeper, geme-kee- 
per, and holder of several other important offices under the Squire, 
and who first taught “his young idea how to shoot,”’ was very proud 
of his young pupil, declaring, that “to send out Masther Corny wid 
the goon in his hand, was as good as signing the death-warrant of a 
dozen brace of snipe the shortest day in the year” Indeed, Corne- 


since the truth must be told, it did about twice out of every three 
times the trigger was drawn. 

So far the character and abilities of the young man—for he is now 
eighteen, if you please, gentle reader—were rather tavourable than 
otherwise, but the sources from which he derived his knowledge 
were too impure not to convey much evil along with what was good 
oruseful. He was in some respects mean—very cunning, very pas- 
sionate, given to dissipation, and almost without any principle, and 
with very little feeling, of religion or morality. He was not of the 
priests’ flock, for his tather and mother were nominally Protestants, 
and as to his own place of worship, he might have said with Falstaff, 





“to presume to judge of how a gentleman shall write bis name’ | 
tell you, sir, that I sometimes frank letters when I am drunk, and 
sometimes when [ am sober, and sometimes when I am not exactly 
the one thing nor the other. And do you think that I can be accoun- 
table for writing my name always in the same way? [ insist, sir, that 
you pass every letter with my name upon it, no matter how it is 
written.” The poor postman was terrified, and promised to be no 
more critical upon the writing of Mr. MacCooney’s franks. 

It was upon the occasion of a Parliamentary visit to Dublin, in the 
year 1778, that the worthy senator chanced to meet with a damsel 
trom Cumberland, who had come over in one of the coal-ships to 
seek her fortune in Ireland; and calculating, no doubt, from the ge- 
neral reputation of the Green Isle for female virtue, that to bring 
any there would be like carrying coals to Whitehaven, she avoided 
encumbering her charms with any such commodity. Mr. MacCoo- 
ney, who, L should have mentioned, was unmarried, without much 
difficulty induced her to accompany him to the country, where she 
Jived with him for two years, and at the end of the first brought him 
a son, who was called by his father's name. At length, having be- 
come heartily wearied of the perp tual riot in which the Squire li- 
ved, and longing to see the clean neat inside of an English house 
again, the young woman resolyed to go away upon the first opportu- 
nity, and one soon presented itself. A detachment of cavalry, on 
their march from Cork to Dublin, stopped a night at Ballycooley, 
and one or two of the officers dined with Mr. MacCooney and his 
fox-hunting friends. In the morning, at six v’clock, as was the cus- 
tom in those days, the Squire mounted his hunter, and rode off to 
cover; and, in half an hour after, his mistress mounted a baggage 
cart, and covering her head with her cloak, that she might not be re- 
cognised as she passed out of the town, she bid it, her son, and her 
late protector, adieu for ever. 

The little Cornelius, thus early left without a mother’s care, was 
certainly in bad case for receiving ‘-a regular education.” But there 
was too much of real Irish kindness in the house, with all its loose 
and slovenly management, to allow of his infant wants being neg- 
lected. He had, to be sure, about once a-week, a narrow escape 
from being smothered, in consequence of the old woman who had 
the care of him taking him to bed with her when she was rather too 
drank to know exactly whether she lay on him or beside him; but 

still he did escape, and throve amazingly upon the food they gave 
him, which was not, as I am credibly informed, either Indian arrow- 
root or asses’ milk, but stirabout and buttermilk, with occasionaly, 
as soon as be could grasp it in his little hand, a fine, smiling, mealy 


‘*AnT have not forgotten what the inside of a church is made of, I 
am a pepper-corn, a brewer's horse”? The Protestant clergy in the 
; country parts of Ireland were in those days unfortunately but too 
jlukewarm; they gave but a careless attention to the spiritual inte- 
rests even of the few who professed their tenets, and those who like 
Cornelius did not seek them, were never sought for. If the Protes- 
tant clergy in Ireland for the last hundred years, had possessed but 
half the industry and zeal which at present animates them, the refor- 


mation would not yet have to be accomplished in that country. But 
whatever were the defects of his inn’gfnan, the outward form of 


Cornelius was such as, combined with the accomplishments we have 
enumerated, was suflicient to have put him on good terms with him- 
self, and enabled him to find favour in the sight of the people in ge- 
neral. and the young women in particular, of the neighbourhood. 

It is one of the seeming incongruities, yet real harmonies of nature, 
that women, whose breast is the seat of all the gentler emotions and 
more tender feelings which adorn and purify humanity, are more apt 
to be attached to men of bold and daring disposition, than to those 
whose characters assimilate more nearly to their own. The vine 
twines not with the vine, but flings its clasping tendrils around the 
sturdy elm, and gentle woman is most apt to feel that kind of admi- 
ration which is, much more than pity, akin to love, for those of whose 
stoutness of heart and boldness of execution she feels convinced — 
We shall find, whether we examine nature for ourselves, or consult 
her revelation in the pages of her inspired servant Shakspeare, that 
women love men “for the dangers they have passed, and we love 
them that they do pity us.’’ 

But this is a 2 Se Na story is, that the prettiest, gentlest, 
and best-behaved girl in the neighbourhood, loved the young Corne- 
lius better than if he had been a better man. Mary Kelly, for such 
was the young damsel’s plain Irish name, was the daughter of a! 
neighbouring farmer, who had been happy enough to marry a guod 
wife, and became in consequence a decent respectable man in his 
station, and the father of two sons and a daughter, who were a cre- 
dit to him in bis old days, and a pattern of good behaviour, which 
was admired, but not imitated, by their neighbours. Mary was as 
pretty a girl as one might meet in a summer duy’s walk ; ber hair was 
very dark, as were herwell-arched brows and long eye-lashes, beneath 
which her full blue eyes floated, beaming with expression. Her fair 
cheek was brightened with the bloom of the country, and her cherr 
lips. which opening displayed a set of fine white teeth, formed a neal 
Which even connoisseurs might have praised, though they would 
| perhaps have found in it the common Irish fault, of being a little too 








potatoe, a kind of victual which, notwithstanding the large propor-| large. She knew well enough she was pretty—most cope A girls 
g 


tion of “un-nutritive fibre,” which modern philosophers have found 


it to contain, seems to encourage sound mischievous flesh in young 
As soon as the child was able to 
toddie about by himselt, the manner of his breakfast was in this 


Hibernians with great rapidity. 


| know it too well—but to do herjustice, she seldom thought about it, 
except when she felt its influence in attracting the attention pf Mas- 
ter Cornelius, who “ sat his horse so like a gintlemap, was as bould 
as a lion,” and knew the when. and the where, to say a kind flatter- 


wise, which I venture to describe, as the like isseldom to be seen | ing word, too, that failed not to make its due impression. 


out of the good-humoured kingdom of Ireland: The huge pot. | 
which boiled the stirabout every morning for the servants’ breaktast, | 


was not entirely emptied, a quantity sufficient for the young Corne 


Cornelius was on the most friendly and familiar terms with all the 
young people in the neighbourhood ; for the particular situation in 
which he stood towards the “ Masther,” whilst it gave hima ready 


lius being left in the bottom, It was then laid upon its side to cool. | access to ali the tenants’ houses, did not place him in that station 
for a period of muth painful and hungry expectation to the young-| which calls for respect ratherthan intimacy ; but ofall the houses which 
ster, who well knew his portion; and when its heat had sufficiently | he frequented, it was well-known that Kelly’s was the one which he 
ibated, with a wooden noggin of buttermilk in one hand. and aspoon | oftenest called at, and tarried the longest in; and it was settled by the 


inthe other, he crept into the pot, head, shoulders, knees, and all, | 
and in due time cleared his way to afull and unobstructed view of 
It sometimes happened, in- 


the whole interior of his iron mansion. 


deed, that when he was left alone, one of the pigs would make a! wouldn't be asy till he tuk home Mary Kelly.” There was. how- 
sudden charge from the yard to the kitehen, and thrusting its head ever, another person, as different from the favoured lover as one 
into the pot would endeavour to share his breakfast; but even at | Irishman ' rom another, who, it was well known, had set! 
two years olf : ’ was valorous enough to resent such unlawfr! eredit for having an: we 
mtrus: * “2a 19 ene! 
ly s 
ory 

: € 


old women, in their conclaves to settle the affairs of their neighbours. 
| oras they say themselves, “to havea little bit of gossip.”--“ that when 
jthe Squire settled Masther Corny in a bit of land, the voung chap 


nusket-lock, deserved that name; but such as it was he pointed it to | 


lius seldom missed killing, except when his gun missed fire, which. | 


siderable number of “ odd quare ways” about him, that gave an air 
of mystery to his conduct. and for some time puzzled the natives ex- 
ceedingly. Fitzpatrick drank a great deal, but was never fairly, that 
is to say fightingly, drunk: he went regularly to mass, and had al- 
Ways a m Wspaper to read, and “a dale of discoorse” for the crowds 
‘of men who loitered about the chapel before and after service. He 
| sometimes engaged in farming work, but it was evident his pockets 
| were supplied from some other source than his own labour, and not- 
withstanding his injunctions to secrecy where he lodged, it was pret- 
ty well known that he frequently spent the night abroad, no one 
knew where. This man was a frequent visitor at Kelly’s house, and 





which he amply verified one morning when bis own “ coult” had | epomed equally anxious to make love to his daugliter, who detested 


him, and, to draw her father into conversation about politics and re 
ligion, whe listened to him with infinitely more attention and re- 
spect. For some years previously to this time, the principles which 
had been productive of such unutterable borrors in France, had 
been zealously inculcated in various parts of Ireland by men, whose 
cold and se'fish ambition to become of some consequence in their 
country, le | them into acts of heartless and widely extended atroci- 
ty. for whicu but too .ew of them suffered as they deserved. The 
poor Irish peasantry, whose misfortune it is always to follow their 
teelings rather than their judgment, were easily wrought upon by 
those leaders, who in many instances sacrificed the lives of their un- 
fortunate viciims, while (hey screened themselves, and even became 
the executioners of those whom they had actually seduced into re- 
bellion and murder. 

For some i ne prior to 1798, very active means were taken, some- 
times by the ‘eaders themselves, but more frequently by hired emi- 
saries, to sow disaffection among the cottages of the peasantry ; and 
by one of those monstrous and revolting combinations by which 
guiltof the most abominabie species is sometimes distinguished, the 
| principles of the atheists ot France, and their Irish disciples, were 
engratted upon the rejigious bigotry of the Roman Catholic peasant- 
iry. The deluded wreiches, while they waved their green ribbons 
above their heads, and shouted liberty, were ready to throw them- 
selves on their knees before the priest, swearing a blind submission 
to his will, and binding themselves to shed the blood of their fellow- 
men, merely because they held a different religious belief from 
themselves. 

Fitzpatrick, as the reader will have already surmised, was one of 
the emissaries employed to work up the people to that state of ex- 
citement which soon after bust forth in the rebellion of 1798. Al- 
ready there were known to be numerous meetings held by night.— 
Smiths’ forges were observed to be at work long after the doors 
were shut, and all the lawful! business disposed of, and it was not 
doubted that the manufacture oi pikes caused all this extra industry. 
Ploughshares, spades, and every other article of iron inadvertentl 
leit abroad, were sure to be stolen, and never ugain seen in their 
original shape, while bands of «armed men frequently attacked hou- 
sesin the middle of the night, accurately specifying the quantity 
and description of fire-arms in ‘ie house, and demanding them to be 
handed out, on pain of death to the inhabitants, 

In consequence of these manifestations of danger, corps of yeo- 
manry were very generally raised over the country, by gentlemen 
ot loyalty and consideration in their respective neighbourhoods; 


and this brings me back again to !.¢ line of my story, frem which, 


in the wild field of general description, | have somewhat wan- 
deved. Mr. MacCooney, with all the folly and grossness of his 
life, had sense and observation enough te perceive the changer 
that was going on, and the crisis which was approaching; and lic 
felt it his duty to his king, and the rank he himself held in his own 
vicinity, to take active measures to keep a check upon the dis 
affected, and to meet the expected expinsion. » He, therefore, ente 
red into communication with government, and with their assistance, 
and that of the neighbouring gentry, lic raised a froop of yeomanry 
cavalry, of which he himself was Casenties and though neither be 
nor those under him were much skilled in military tactics, yet, as 
they were well mounted and appointed, and most of them consti- 
tutionally fond of fighting, and insensible to fear, the corps formed 
for the neighbourhood a respectable and formidable force. ‘The 
most active trooper of the corps was young Cornelius,who became 
his unilorm well, and sat his horse ‘as it he were a part of him.” 
Nature had given him a good figure for a soldier, though educaticn 
had not supplied the grace which gives to such an advantage its most 
pleasing effect; yet, as he rode along with helmet and breastplate, 
and sabre glittering in the sun, Mary Kelly was not alone in thinking 
him ** one o’ the nicest lookin’ young fellowsever she seen.” 
Matters were now brought to that crisis, that the rebel chiets 
thought they might venture to levy open war upon the king; and 
one fine hot summer day, in the month of May, 1798, they simulta- 
neously rose in various parts of the country. Armed men were 
to be seen in groups running in various directions acro# the ope) 
country to their various places of rendezvous, some of them with 
fire-arms, which they discharged at gentlemen’s houses, as they pass- 
ed along, out of mere wantonness, or as schoolboys fire their toy can- 
nons to enjoy the loud report; but the greater number bad nothing 
but long rudely-made pikes, which they flourished, and shouted,— 
“ Erin-go-Brah !”’ ] : 
| The dreadful work of civil war now commenced in ail! its horrors. 
| In the fury of the first onset, nothing was spared but the lives of tic 
/women and children, and to them terror was frequently as fatal é- 
| the pike and the flames were to their husbands and fathers. 
| The country at night was illuminated by the biaze from the consi 
| ming houses of the Protestant gentry, and property as well as /ile 
was put to wanton destruction. Not only the dwelling-houses, bu! 
ithe hay-yards, the huge stacks of hay, and wheat, and octs, the sta- 
bles, and, in many instances the cattle which were in them, all were 
reduced to ashes, inthis wild burst of bigoted fury. Happily, thi- 
open warfare was not general all over the island ; many extensive 
districts were comparatively quiet, and the capital was tranquil are 
secure. ‘Lo it, ail who could afford to travel so far, eagerly escape: 
The hich-road from the south was covered with every descriptioncl 
vehicle that could be seized on for the occasion, to convey the fam! 
»gentry, Who wer 
Honses furniture, property of all kinds, was 
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the places most violently disturbed. 





The houses hy the Byoseriens? 
urned in every direction; and even the wo- 
a destruction, obliged to take refuge in ho- 
d ditches, or in some instances in the houses of the : 
been - ‘ound some opportunity of escaping to a place of safety. 
ag’ ooney’s corps was of course put upon active duty, and | 
poe contres*with the rebels, in which itis reported, the ferocious 
“a “en not confined to one side, but that these raw soldiers dis- 
ae degree of callous indifference to the shedding of blood, 
Lars A wie mizht have expected it would have required more experi~ 
aaa r the trade of war, and more familiarity with scenes of slaugh- 
an ore rendered possible. The concentration, however, ot a 
pon siderable rebel force in this quarter, rendered it necessary to hea 
woes them with additional strength ; and fifty men were detache 
om Scotch Fencible regiment in Dublin to co-operate with the 
tte corps in keeping the insurgents of that district in check.— 
‘his company arrived under the command of Captain Donald f ra- 
cer, a very valiant and prudent Scot, wuo had been a socuass is 2 
Highland regiment in the American war, and ina ner of ait a 
ihe enemy, in which the ensign of his regiment was kille an 3 he 
colours about to be borne off in iriumph, had rushed upon t re ry - 
‘Jeaved his head asunder with his broadsword, and recov ered the 
; lours Which he afterwards bad the honour to bear as the just re- 
per of his bravery. On the return of the army, Donald chanced to 
lodge in the city of Glasgow with “a deceat woman, who had a gay 
pickle siller o’ herain,” which thinking it weuld bea prudent step 
to make his also, he wooed and married her; and becoming aman oi 





were plunde 
men, threate 


substance, yet not liking altogether to quit oes earners - — 
‘ i ancy inaFencible regiment, thinking to spend the re-; 
maar’ ; Ireland put bim | 
Furnished with par- | 


mainder of his days at home: but the rebellion in 
once more upon active and dangerous service. 
ticular instructions from General Dundas, and a letter to captain 


MacCooney, commanding the Ballycooley corps, of yeomanry cav- | 


alry, requesting, that from Captain Fraser's great experience, the 
ereatest attention might be paid to all his sugzesitons, respecting 
the movements aud disposition of the corps, the Highlander arrived 
with his seasonable reinforcement, and a large supply of ammunition 
which was lodged in the Castle ; and such hasty iortifications, as 
time and the open condition of the place admitted, was resorted to, 
io defend it against a sudden attack. Atier they had done their best, 
however, the Captain shook his head at the defences, and declared 
his opinion that it would be better to engage the eneiny, if it came to 
that, outside them, than to abide their onset within. Much time was 
not given them to deliberate. Late in the evening, positive informa- 
tion arrived that a body of rebels, to the amount, il was said, of 30 , 
had just halted for the night about a mile on the other side of Bally- 
cooley. and it was their intention to attack Castle MacCooney in the 
morning, chiefly for the purpose of obtaining the ammunition, of the 
arrival of which they bad heard. In consequence ot this information, 
a council of war was immediately held, when, afier Captain Praser 
had gained all the knowledge he could respecting the arms and mode 
of attack of these rebels, he addressed the company ina short speech, 
something to the effect following :— 


. . »enldtentiva:| 
“ { think, shentlemen, it would be neither prudent nor soldier-like | 


to wait the coming of the enemy in this place, whilk is on every side 
open to attack. If, as you say, they come with burning peats on the 
eud oftheir pikes, and make a desperate assault,—even if we beat 
‘hem off, there’s sma’ chance, that in this tamned dry hot weather, 
they could be prevented from settting fire to the place; an’ if they 
should there’s eneuch o’ poother in it, { can tell ye. to make a tev’- 
lish fearsome blaw-up. I recommend, therefore, that we take the 
first day-liclt in the morning, and march to disperse them, before 
they commence their march towards us. 
fore for that, and at all events we maun do oor best: : 
vent of aretreat becoming necessary, we may then try W hat sort of 
defence we can mak here.”” 

“ft is a maxim with us brish,” said Mr., MacCooney, “always to 
be more ready to go (o a fight, than to wait for the fight to come to 
us,—so my corps will attend you with all the pleasure in life, Captain 
Vraser, as early in the morning as you plase. And now that’s settled, 


. * } 
Ss detin nl nm tt ‘va v 0 thiskey-p , Which | oe : . 
Captain, sit dowa till I give you a tumbler of whiskey-panch, which | possessed the best means of information, particularly Cesar, have 


! 


I'll venture to say is as good as any you ever drank in Scotland ” 
“[ tasted some upon my march,” said the Captain. “It’s gude 


P ae ” eae aah ; ring e* 
whusky, but it wants a wee peat-reek to gie it a flavour. | dissimilar in origin, manners, language, and religion. 
{ 


“ Taste that, and see what you'll say to it,” said Mr. MacCooney, 
as he filled out a glass and pushed over a tumbler to the captain.— 
There's not a headach in a hogshead of it,” : 

The Captain took the glass, and emptiedthe liquor down his throat 
asif ithad been water. “ Ay.” said he, “that’s gude; that’s better: 
than they gied me on the road.” bagel 

“Upon my soul I'm glad you seem to like it,” said the Squire, ga-| 
zing with sone little astonishment at the empty glass; “ but Cap- 
tain we mix ithere. L dont know how the devil you can swallow it 
raw ?” 


, 


” * 3a . $49. 2 1s . oe ee 
“ [oot man,” said the captain, “ it’s just naething that. Whusky’s 


cude ony way ; but I dinna like the fash of mixing it sometimes, an’ I 
ean drink it just as weel by itseli,”’ 
‘ By saint Patrick!” muttered the Squire to his companion on the 








I think we have eneuch of | 
and, in the e- 


| Greeks was through Homer and Pindar. 








—— So 





Cooney. “We're the boys for being up in the morning.—Goo 
night to you, if you wont stay.” — + 


voice,— 
“ At five in the morning, by most of the clocks, 
We set out for Balruddery in search of a fox.” 


' —_—>—— 
HORA SAXONIC.—No. II. 
From the Quebec Official Gazette. , 
In a previous number we gave twospecimens of English, with the 
Latin derivatives distinguished from the native Saxon. They were 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles Ist. The following is of an 





very late and gradual introduction of Latin words into English com- 

|position. In the following fourteen lines, which are from the unfor- 

tanate Surrey, only nine words will be found, which are not pure 
Sason: 


LORD SURREY. 


The soote season that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale : 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings: 
‘The turtle to her mate hath told her tale: 
Summer is come! for every spray now springs: 
The hart hath hung his old head o’er the pale; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he fiings ; 
The fishes float with new repaired scale : 

"The adder all her slough away she flings: 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies small : 

‘Te busv bee her honey new she brings: 
Winter is gone, that was the flowers’ bale ; 

And thus Usee, among these p/easant things, 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs, 

Besides the pure Saxon of the above estract, the attentive reader 
and critic will immediately remark its simplicity and its alliteration. 
‘The former quality was natura! to the author and to the subject, the 
latter meretricious, and thefashion of the time. We draw, moreoyer, 
a conclusion, not from the extract alone, but froma multitude of 
‘similar passages, that where monosyllables abound, the purest Saxon 

idiom will be discovered. All persons acquainted with the struc- 
ture of languages will admit, that additional inflections, thoughts, 
and combinations require a polysyllabic phraseology. while the sim- 
plest meanings are always expressed in the shortest sounds, 

‘The increase, gradual but easily defined, of Latin compounds in 
English prose and poetry, can be ascertained by any one who will 
examine the writings of our Augustan age of literature, and thence to 

ithe present day. Quotations from Addison to Byron might be given, 
but the enquiring reader can satisfy himself, without a tedious chain 
of quotations in this place. 

English being evidently not only derived from the Saxon, but the 
Saxon itself, itis well to ascertain, whence the language came to us. 
We conceive the fact established, that we are of Gothic or Teutonic 
origin, not of Celtic. The antiquities of these two nations have been 
often erroneously confounded — It has been maintained that the an- 
cient Gauls and Germans, or in other terms, theold Britons and Sax- 
ans, were one and the same original people. On enquirv, however, 
it will be found that the Celts differed widely from the Goths in man- 
| ners, customs, language and religion; and it may, therefore, very 
| fairly be assumed that they had no common origin. The ancient 
' Gauls, ancient British, and Irish were of Celtice—the natives of Ger- 
many, and of course the Saxons, had a Gothic, or Teutonic origin. 

In tracing the antiquities of these northern nations. the accounts of 
the early Greck and Roman historians are too indistinet to be acted 
Lupon. ‘Phe ancient inhabitants of Gaul, Germany. Scandinavia and 
| Britain are by them indiscriminately termed Celtic, Scithian and 
| Hyperborean ; except indeed where they are generally called Bar- 
| barians. or foreiguere. One instance my suffice, of the mistake made 
hy Herodotus, who considered the germans a Persian peopie. The 
latter Roman writers,were somewhat more correct. ‘Those who 


handed down as certain, that the Germans and Gauls, or in other 
words, the Gothsand Celts, were two very distinct peoples, widely 
g This iatter 
difference was so strong asto be noticed hy Caesar, who expressly tells 


| us, thatthe Germans had no Druids; an order of priests, who it is well 
‘known, presided over the religious mysteries of the Celtic nations. 


‘The Druids inculeated inviolable secrecy in such matters—the Ger- 
maninstitutions of Odin, the reverse. The mythology of the latter is as 


‘well known by the means of the songs of their Scalds, as that of the 


The number of Runie in- 
scriptions, seattered over the north, proves that for a barbarous 


people, the Goths and 'leutones were indeed greatly addicted to let- 


ters. 

The next point of difference between the nations of Celtic, and 
those of Gothic origin, is to be found in the Language. This diffe- 
rence admits of proof, amounting to demonstration. Tacitus says 


the language of the Gauls and of the first Britons, who were of Cel- | 


RS 


aptain Fraser went to give his orders for the morning, and, as he 
returned and passed up to his bed room, he heard the carouse still 
going on, and the Squire singing in loud, and not wnmelodious 


earlier date, Henry 8th, and corroborates our impression as to the | 

















from the Celtsaud not from the Goths. They were introduced into 
England by the Normans, who acquired them in France after Nor- 
mandy became a Fief of the French Crown. That the original 
North-men bad them not, requires no other evidence to prove, than 
the conduct ofthe Norman Duke, who on introduction to the French 
King, Charles the Simple, instead of doing his homage in true knight- 
y courtesy, siezed his Liege Lord by the heel, and overthrew bim in 
the midst of his Court. That they were at all submitted to by the 
rough North-men, was ewe State expediency, a Royalconnexion, 
and the gradual influence of the proximity of a mare civilized peo- 
ple, as the French undoubtedly were. 

The result ofthe above notice, with the flattering tecollection that 
the more free institutions, belonged to our ancestors, is, we hope, 
conclusive :-—That the Gothic and Celtic nations were two separate 
and distinct peoples :—That the former were progenitors, among oth- 
_er German nations, of our forefathers, the Saxons ; and the latter of 

the ancient Gauls, ancient Britons and Irish: That there is no re- 
, semblance of language between the modern descendants of the two 
great stocks ; while there is a very strong alliance between the Eng- 
lish tongue, and the languages now spoken by the descendants of the 
| German or Gothic Tribes. J.C. F. 


| 








——- 
SKETCHES OF SOCIFi Y.---THE ARABS. 
Beechy's Travels in Cyrenaica, Northern Africa. 


| Although our travellers have many valuable remarks on points of 
ancient history, and nota few details respecting the wild and singu- 
| lar race that now wander over the wastes and fertile vallies of y- 
| bie, their principal object was to illustrate the geography of the 
_ country; and, in this respect, their researches are of the highest va- 
‘Tue. very cursory glance over the chart which accompanies these 
Travels, will at once show the reader how greatly our nowledge ot 
the northern coast of Africa bas been improved by the labours of 
this expedition. We find land where we before supposed that the 
open sea flowed; and the outline of the coast, particularly about the 
greater Syrtis, is discovered to be almost totally different from what 
it was hitherto represented to be. The geographical position of sc- 
_veral cities has been correctly ascertained, and the site of others de- 
scribed, less picturesquely, perhaps, than could have been wished, 
but minutely and fuliy. Whatis also of much moment, the charac- 
ter of Herodotus, the most extraordinary historian of antiquity, for 
fidelity of description, has been defended successfully ; and nume- 
Tous passages of Strabo, and other ancient geographers, hitherto 
scarcely intelligible. have been rendered perspicuous and easy.— 
The whole account of Bengazi and Cyrene, their sites, the ruins 
that surround them, the soil, plants, and scenery, is ample. and, in 
most instances, satisfactory. We must except, however, what re- 
lates to the gardens of the Hesperides, which, although in many re- 
spects interesting, is by no means what we expected. The disserta- 
tion on these celebrated spots should unquestionably have contain- 
ed, first, a condensed account of al! that history and fable have Jeft 

ls concerning them ; secondly, a report of the various attempts that 
have been made to ascertain their site; thirdly, a miuute description 

of the district in which the authors have chosen to place them, 
| with the reasons that determined their choice; and, fourthty, it 
should have been illustrated by a map. It must, however, he con- 

fessed that our travellers have added considerably to the materials 

which already existed, for a complete dissertation on the subject ; 
and that the spot they have seleeted answers better to the deserip- 

tions of the ancients, than the @asis of M. Gosselin. Servius says 
expressly, that these celebrated gardens were somewhere in the 
| neighbourhood of Berenike, the modern Bengazi; and we know of 
no oasis sufficiently near to that city. in which they could Lave been 
| situated; though it is possible that such a beautiful spot may former- 

ly have existed in the neignbouring desert, and have been overwhe!- 

med by the sand. 

Cyrenaica is by no means a barren country. Landscapes of sur- 
passing richness and beauty delight the eye on all sides; and weeds 
and grasses, nourished by the fat soil, tower up to an incredible 
height, and almost conceal the ruins among which they grow. It is 
true, they generally disappear before the summer’s heat, and leave 
the antiquities of the country more accessible; but at all seasons the 
ravines and gentle hills of Cyrenaica are clothed with verdure, and 
preserve a freshness and beauty, hardly to be expeeted in an African 
landscape. But we must hasten to present the reader with a few 
further specimens of the work. 

Modesty of the Arabs.—The extreme delicacy of Arab manners 
could not be better illustrated than by the following lively anec- 
| dote :—“ Among the numerous instances, which we observed during 
| our stay at Bengazi, illustrative of Arab character and prejudices, we 
| may notice one which occurred in the skeefa (or entrance-hall) of 
| 
| 
| 


| 








our house, where a select party of the inhabitants of the town usu- 
ally assembled themselves when the weather permitted. On this 
occasion, the women of England formed the principal subject of 
;conversat'on, and the reports of their beauty, which had reached 
some of our visitors, appeared to have made a great impression in 
their favour, One of our party then produced a miniature from his 
pocket, which chanced to be the resemblance of a very pretty girl; 
and he roundly asserted, as he handed it to the company, that every 


other side; “ [ dont understand his Seoteh but 1 suppose it manes he} te origin, was nearly the same ; and Caesar and Suetonius buth a- ; womanin England was as handsome. We have already obsegved, 


likes it; and he shall bave his bellyfull before he stops.” 
This time, however, the captain mixed his tambler, and, thrusting | 


tion. and seemed at a great loss for something. ’ 

‘ De you iver tak snufl’?” said he at last to MacCooney ; “1 forgot | 
my box in Dublin, and L snuffed the boxes of twa o’ my sergeants— 
Whilk was all that was in the company—empty, on iny way doun.—! 


| gree that there was no similitude between that language, and the lan- 


that the subject was a very pretty girl; and they who are unacquain- 


» tor suage of the Germans, a people of Gothic and Teutonic origin, ; ted with the force of custom and prejudice will hardly conceive that 
his hands in his pockets withdrew them. again with an air of vexa- ) ‘Throughout the whole of these remarks, the reader will please to ob- | 20 object so pleasing could be the cause of a moment’s alarm. But 


} 


serve, we class the three Jast nations as one and the same original | 
| people, of whom also our immediate ancestors, the Saxons formed a | 


smal ion. . 
m tt portion n'y 4 ! | 
Ibe best way to convince the reader of the difference, would be | 


truth obliges us to add, that the first Arab of our party who was fa 
voured with a sight of the lady in question, started back in dismay 
and confusion; and all his worthy countrymen who east their eyes 
upon the picture withdrew them, on the instant, in the greatest 


‘The hart never panted for cvoling streams,’ as King David says, | to inspect and compare such languages of Celtic and Gothic descent | alarm, exhibiting the strongest symptoms of astonishment and shame 


inair than my nose does this moment for a pickle snuff.” 
“ I aith, then, lam very sorry to say,” replied the Squire, 66 that | 
there isnot a grain of 


|} as are now extant. 


From the examination, which will be found | 
most curious and interesting, it will appear, we think, that the lan- | 


The tact was, that the young lady who had caused 80 much confu- 
sion was unluckily painted in a low evening dress; and her face was 


snulf in this house, for noone takes it; but you'll) guages now spoken ‘in Germany. Sweden, Denmark. Holland, and | only shaded by the luxuriant aubura curls, which fell in ringlets ove: 


‘et plenty at the widow Rooney’sas we pass through Ballycooley in England are all derived from and allied to the ancient, German.—| her forehead and temples. 


* 


(he morning. 

“ The morning !” said Captain Fraser. “ By the Lord! yog might| 
“s Weel bid a man, that was perishing o’ thirst, wait tillthe day o’ 
Judgment fora drink o’ water. For God's sake, aloo me to send for| 
the pepper box, for 1 can thole this nae longer,’ gontinued he, 
hold of his nose. 

Amidst roars of laughter, with which it was plain the Captain was | 
not very well pleased, the pepper was sent for ; but his good humour | 
Was soon restored, by the messenger returning, not with the spice but | 
box of Trish blackguard, which an old woman in the kitchen hap- | 
pened to possess. | 
| To the astonishment and mortification of his host. he rose up at | 
Ne end of his second tumbler, avowing his determiaation to drink no 


nore, 


“ Why, botheration!—Nonsense, man. You don’t mane to turn 
deserter, Captain !” said the squire. ‘ You haven’ttasted your li- | 
ior yet —T couldn't fall asleep, if] was to die fur it, under seven 
luinblers ; and you’ve taken only two !”’ 


_“* We have some serious wark before us in the morning,” 
“vaser ; 


replied | 
“and it would be the heicht of madness in meto get fou, 
aud maybebe asleep when I should be feichting. Na,na! I'll awa | 
to look at my men, and then to bed; andif | micht venture to mak | 
* Suggestion till a shentleman in his own hoos, [ would recommend | 
that we all did the same ; for we naun be early afit.’ 


“We'll be ready for you, never fear, Captain,” replied Mr. Mac- 


| Celts. 


| tional stocks presented. 


Now the several dialects of the Celtic, langnaze, to be found in Gae- } 
lic, ancient British, Welsh, Armorican or Breton, and Cornish. do 


dialects, cr languages of Gothic descent. Between the English and 


ly twelve hundred years since the language was transplanted from | 
Germany! The Welsh, a Celtic dialect, is still spoken on the same | 
Island, but there is no resemblanse between it and the English or | 
Saxon. 

But after all, the most remarkable difference in a moral point of, 
view, and one which must forcibly excite'the proudest national feel- | 
ing in the breast of an Englishman, isthe vastly superior degree of | 
liberty observable in the institutions of the Goths, over those of the. 
Among tie latter, all freedom and power centered exclu-| 
sively among the great men, ( Equiles) and the Druids, or Priests.— 
The interior people were in astate of slavery. On the contrary, it 
will be sufficient to observe what is confirmed on the best authority, 
that the meanest German wasindependent. We have before men- 
tioned the different aspect which the Religion of these two great na- 
In one shone openness and freedom, 1n the 
other lowered bigotry and distrust. A great deal has been learnedly | 





written, even down to our own times, and in this very Province, on | following anecdote of an Arbic 


the character of the Feudal Tenures Our last remarks appear strong: ! 


ly corroborated by the fact, that these ‘Tenures and Institutiogs came Vinee in Arabia, once m 


rT a 


Phere was nothing, it will be thought, so extremely alarming in 
this partial exhibition of female beauty ; and the favoured inhabi- 


| Not possess the most distant resemblance to any ofthe above German | tants of less decorous, and more civilized countries, would scarcely 
dream of being shocked a! a similar spectacle. 
laying | the German the resemblance is strongest. Almost all the words will | inhabit those regions of delicacy, where even one eye of a female 
| be found, on examination, to be radically the same: and yet it is near- | must never be seen stealing out from the sanctuary of her veil, the 


But to men who 


sudden apparition of a sparkling pair of those luminaries is not a vi- 
sion of ordinary occurrence. At the same time. the alarm of the 
worthy Shekhs assembled, which the bright eyes and naked face (as 
they termed it) of our fair young country woman bad so suddenly ex- 
cited, was in no way diminished by the heinous exposure of asnowy 
neck and a well-turned pair of shoulders; and had they been placed 
in the situation of Yusuf, when the lovely Zuleika presented herselt 
in all her charms asa suitor for the young Hebrew’s love, or in the 
more embarrassing dilemma of the Phrygian shepherd prince, when 
three immortal beauties stood revealed betore his sight, they could 
scarcely have felt or expressed more contusion. Every Arab who 
saw the picture actuallly blushed and hid his face with his hands; ex 
claiming—w’ Allah haram—(by Ifeaven ‘tis asin) to look upon such 
an exposure of female charms !” 

Singular Custom.—In the solitude of the desert, where the fancy 
has but few objects to dwell on, itis apt to run a little wild. as the 
: Darwin will show :—* Osmai relates 
that an inhabitant of Yemama, a pro 


(says the story in que: ion) 
ide him the following recital. ‘Iwas posses 
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‘hore me a. most abundant barvesi !” 
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ubtwo sea: shaving passe away, 


for a person well, acquainted with 


Yat ma pat PUPA? GuLaNOal 
nn tree, which had every yeat. bip- 
wi ding any, L sen! i dW) 
the entre rg eed to discover for me the reason of this failure — 
 Anunhappy attachment, observes ‘he inan, alter a moment's in- 
spection, ‘is the sole cause, why this p Im-tree produces no truit! 
ite then climbed up the trunk, and, looking retind on all sides, dis- 
ceyered a male palm at no great distance, which he recognized as 
the object of my unlucky trce’s alfection; and advised me (0 pro- 
cure some of the powder from its blossoms, and (o scatter it over 
her branches... “ This I did,’” said the Arab, “and the consequence 
was, that my date-tree, whom unrequited love had kept barren, now 


-d me abun nce of ieuif, 
a 


“The palm-tree, however, though a bcautiful tree, is sometimes, 
it appears, a very obstinate one; and the means which we are told, 
on Arab auth. rity, snould be used to render it more docile on these 
vccasions, would astunish the horticulturists of Europe. 

“When a palm-treee refuses, to bear (says the Arab author of a 
treatise on agriculture), the owner of it, armed with a hatehet, | 
comes to visit it in company with another person, Tle then begins 
by observing aloud to his friend (in order that the date-tree should 
hear him),* { am going to cut down this worthless tree, since it no 
longer bears me any iruit.— Havea care what you do, brother,’ re- 
turns his companion; ‘1 should advise you to do no such thing—for 
{ will venture to predict that this very year your tree will be cove- 
red with fruit.’ ‘No, no,’ repties the owner, ‘I am determined to 
eut it down, for 1am certain it will produce me nothing;’ and then 
approaching the tree, he proceeds to give it two or three strokes 
with bis hatchet.—‘ Pray now! L entreat you, desist,’ says the media- 
tor, holding back the arm of the proprietor—t Do bat observe what 
a fine tree itis, and have patiencve for this one season more; should 
it fail afterthat to bear you any fruit, you may do with it just what 
you please.’ The owner of the tree then allows himself to be per- 
suaded, and retires without proceeding to any further extremities.— 
Bat ihe threat, and the few strokes inflicted with the hatchet, have 
always, it is said, the desired effect; and the terrified palm-tree pro- 
duces the same year a most abundant supply of fine dates!” 

The following is another illustration ot Arabic sin»plieity, though 
of a very different kind:— We found the Arabs very hospitable 
and obliging, and one of our party, who had strayed from the rest, 
and taken shelter at nizht-fall in one of their tents. was received and 
entertained with great kindness and liberality ; a sheep having been 
killed expressly for his supper, and the women of the tamily em- 
ployed for two hours in preparing it, in the most savoury manner 
vith which they were acquainted. Waite the mutton was occupy- 
ing the united attention of the most accomplished cooks of the 
household (the mother, one of the wives, and the two eldest daugh- 
ters.of the host), another wife had prepared a large dish of barley- 
cakes and fried onions, over which was poured some hot melted but- 
ter; a great portion of this very speedily disappeared beiore the re- 
peated attacks of the hungry guest, who-e appetite for the savoury 
meat Which was afterwards served up to him was not quite so great 
asthe dish deserved; the skill of the young wife who had cooked 
the first mess was in consequence highly commended by her spouse, 
who could no otherwise account for the great portion of meat which | 
was left, than by supposing that the first dish was most to the stran-| 
ger’s taste; never dreaming that a pound of dough, besides but- 
ter and onions, could in any way tend to diminish a man’s appe- | 
tite.” 

Itis well known that the ancients, chose the sites of their cities 
with great judgment. The site of Cyrene is peculiarly beautiful. 
“The position of Cyrene is, in fact, on the edge of a range of hills 
of about eight hundred feet in height, descending in galleries, one 
below another. tillthey are terminated by the levelground which 














there were only two: the remainder it ‘as added; were ‘close at| A few years ago, the London antiquarian society sent to the rish 
hand in the wogd. ‘This. embellishment was intended as a defensive | schoo! master of Denny fora particular description of “ Hornbean;” 
measure to dubad the actual weakness of the company, for the ele-} and also, for one of the Druid’s Stone in Douch!age moor. The 
vated Lei ota heir fair auditors had not made the most favour- | Druid’s Stone is of some tons weight, and in a particular situation 
able i pressi Haj di our servants; who suspected that persons living [is easily moved with'one hand? Phe hills at Dunipace are well 
so far out oi reach, must have stronger reasons for moving so’far /known, and have been often described. One tradition gives them 
from their fellow-creatures, than was consistent with honesty and /the name of the Hills of Peace—another, that of the Hills of Death 
peaceable intentions. Accordingly when the girls had explained that | we have neither time nor inclination to inquire which of the two 
the road which they.were seeking led over the plain below, (where traditions is best founded ;—but of one thing we are certain, that they 
their fathers, they said, were cutting corn,) our wauderers turned to*} are most beautiful billss—and if Peace is to be found on “earth 
retrace their steps and descend the mountain-path as fast es possible ; | the pure mountain streamjand by the verdant turf, we should pped., 
not alittle suxinons with regard to the reception they might experi- | that the first is the more appropriate appellation of the two. The 
enceon their route from neighbours of a more formidab!e descrip- | seat of Mr. Spottiswood of Dunipace, is situated between these de- 
tion thaw the elevated little personages who addressed them. As they | lightful hills; and Arthur’s Oven, which was totally demolished « 
began'to'descend, one of the girls again called to them, and letting | few years ago, was but a little way farther down the Carron. , 
rae _— rope ap of twisted skins knots it 9 feet apart, a arananERanenE 
esired them to make their water-skin fast to the end of it, with TRE oLIs A yess 
which, ne epee was empty, they willing complied. choosing rather BUWGBAIWMND. 
to run the risk of losing it altogether than to forego a possible chance | yg | gaan ae = TILING Lobos. 
of getting it replenished. The skin was quickly hetled up, and dis- MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR R. J, STRACHAN, 
appeared through the hole, leaving its owners in anxious suspense, BART, 
aot so much on account of the hide itself as of its anticipated con-| Sir Richard Jobn Strachan, a Nova Scotia Bart. grand cross of 
tents. They had, however, no reason to repent of their confidence, for | the Bath, and Admiral of the blue squadron of his Majesty’s fleet 
the skin very shortly made its appearance again, and proved to be | Was, hereditarily, a tar of the old sciiwol. He was the son of Lien- 
nearly full of water, to the delight of our thirsty attendants, who, af- | tenant Patrick Strachan, and nephew of Captain Sir John Strachan 
ter expressing their gratitude for the supply, continued their journe lboth of the Royal Navy. On the demise of his unele, the fifth 
with renewed strength and spirits, and arrived at Cyrene in the! baronet of his name, in 1777, he sueceded to the baronetage. 
evening, as we have already mentioned above.” | Richard Strahan, the subject of this sketch, was born in Devon- 
We quote the ensuing short passage to show that this sort of dwell- | shire—a county which has given birth to an extraordinary number ot 
ings is not uncommon in those countries :—“ On our return to Appol- naval officers of the first eminence—on the 27th of October, 1760, 
lonia, by the road which we have just deserbed, we notiged several | He entered the service at a very early period; was made Lieutenant 
excavated chambers in similar positions to those which our servants in the Acteon of 44 guns, served as third Lieutenant in the Hero 
had mentioned: they were cut in a ravine tothe westward of our | Of 74 guns, one of Commodore Johnson’s squadron, in the affair 
path, many hundred feet above the level of the torrent, in places ap-| Ol Porto Praya; and served in the Magnanime, 64, and in the 
parently inaccessible. We found on inquiry, that whole families Superb, 74, the flag-ship of Sir Edward Hughes, who piomo 
resided in them, ascending and descending by means of ropes; and | ted him, in 1782, to the rank of Commander in the Lizard sloop, at 
indeed we ourselves could see persons in some of them who appear- | Bo ubay. He afterwards commanded the Naiade frigate, captured 
ed to be reconnoitring our movements. * “ . * * |from the French. Ele obtained pust-rank on the 26th of April, 1783 
“ The sides of this ravine are nearly perpendicular, and about five | After the cluse of the American war, Sir Richard Strachan was 
handred feet in height: near the top we observed two caves, situated | appointed Captain of the Vestal irigate, appomted to convey the 
as those were which have already been described; and had some | brother of the present Lord Catheart on an embassy to China. In 
conversation with the people who appeared at the entrance of them, | India, Sir Richard greatly distinguished himself. “In 1791, whilo 
We made ihem understand that we should like to ascend and pay them | €'uising off the coast of Malabar in the Phenix frigate, he fell in 
a visit in their aerial abodes, but as they seemed to be unwilling to with the Resolve, of 46 guns, convoying two country ships to Man- 
admit us, we did not press the subject any further. The lower parts | galore, supposed to be Jaden with stores tor ‘Tippoo Saib. The 
of the ravine are thickly covered with pine, olive, and carob trees, | french captain resisted the right of search; an action ensued ; and, 

















and the whole bas a very wiid and picturesque appearance. 
-——~&> -- 
vit 
DENNY, DUNIPACE, 
The village of Denny is situated on the south bank of the river 
‘ . . . 

Carron; andthe most populous part of the parish of Dunipace is 
on the north bank, immediately opposite. ‘Their point of commu- 
nication is by the bridge of Denny, which had been so much dete- 
riorated by the lapse of time, that it was lately found necessary to 
provide another. A new one, therefore, is at present building under 
the superintendance of our townsman Mr. Oatt; while one of wood 


public. 


pable of forgetting, that the banks of the Carron are classic ground; 
and yet, we may be permitted to linger awhile round scenes, which 
are not only hallowed to our hearts by associations at once the no- 
blest and purest; but also rich in all the loveliness of nature, siniling 





forms the summit of a second range beneath it — At the foot of the 


in her verdure, and radiant with her flowers. Sumner is the season 


upper range, on which the citv was built, is a fine sweep of table-| of joy—fair nature’s jubilee; and, therefore, we particntarly delight 
land most sey ially varied with wood, among which are scattered | at that season, to revel, either in reality or imagination, among the 


tracts of barley an 


corn, and meadows which are covered for a} fields where “Fingal fought and Ossian sung ;"’—and to wander ! y 


reat part of the year with verdure. Ravines, whose sides are thick- | the brook where Wallace and Brace held their heart-stirring collo- 
y covered with trees, intersect the country in various directions, and; quy, in the hour of Scotland’s sorrow. These are recollections 
form the channels of the mountain-streams in their passage from the | which can never be effaced from the Scotsman’s bosom—they are 
upper range tothe sea. ‘The varied tract of table-land of which we | deep seated in ils inmost recesses; and they east a halo of olory 


are speaking extends itselfecast and west as far as the eye can reach; | 
and to the northward (after stretching about five miles in that diree- | 
tion), it descends abrubily to the sea. The lower chain, which runs 
all along the coast of the Cyrenaica, is here, as it is at Piolemeta and 
other places, thickly covered with wood, and intersected, like the up- 





per range, with wild and romantic ravines; which assume grander | gratt ying: 


features as they approach the sea. The height of the lower chain 


may be estimated at a thousand fect, and Cyrene, as situated on the | enchanting, historically and literally—otherwise, we might 


summit of the upper one, is elevated about eighteen hundred feet 
from the level of the sea, of which it commands an extensive view 
over the top of the range below it. For a day or two after our first 


around the banks of the Carron, which invests them with the splen- 
dours of Marathon or Therinopyla. Every thing, indeed connected 
with this district of country is peculiarly Scottish; and consequent- 
ly, every thing that tends to inerease the welfare of its inhabitants, 
and to improve their localities, carries with it an interest conbly 
It is not our intention to enter into a minute desc) iption 
of the enchanting scenery of this delightful neighbourhood—we say 
! spin out 
our lueubrations beyoad the utmost verge of the patience of our 
readers. ; 
With the varied and wonderful productions of such a stupendous 


arrival at Cyrene, a thick haze had settled over the coast, and we! commercial undertsking as that of the Cerron [ron works, the lar- 


were not aware that the sea was seen so plainly from the town as we 
afterwards Tound it to have been. 
view was truly magnificent, and may be said to be one of those 


| ° * . 1 . 
| gest of the kind in Lurope, or perhaps in the knowa world—or with 


When the mist cleared away, the | the historical details of such a glorious field as that of Bannockburn, 


every one is more or less conversant;—but with the less strongly 


which remain impressed upon the mind, undiminished in interest by | marked features of this district, many of our readers, we presume, 


a comparison with others, and as strongly depicted there after a/ are but little acquainted. 


ldpse of many years as if it were still before the arr: We shall 


never forget the first effect of this scene (on approaching the edge of | 


the height on which Cyrene is situated) when the fine sweep of land 
which lies stretched at the foot of the range burst suddenly upon us 
in allits varied forms and tints; and imagination painted the depth 
of the descent from the summit of the distant hills beneath us to the 
coast, terminated by the long uninterrupted lit:e of blue, which was 
distinguished rising high in the misty horizon. 

Aerial Dwellings —Two men belonging to Captain Beechy’s party 
discovered a very singular kind of dwellings in the precipices ot Cy- 
renaica:—“ It appeared that the road up the mountain which they 
had been observed to take terminated abrubtly at the foot of a preci- 
pice, acircumstance which greatly surprised them, forthe track 


which they followed was undoubted!y trodden, and, as it seemed to | 


them, very recently. No outlet, however, was on any side Vvisi- 
ble, and as they stood pondering on the object of a road which led 
only to the base of a high perpendicular cliff, and was closely hem- 
med in by thickets and brushwood, they thought they heard 
a mill at work, the sound of which seemed to come from above.* 
As they looked up with astonishment towards the side of the moun- 
tain, from which the noise apparently came, they clearly heard a 


soft female voice issue from it, and soon perceived two very pretty | look with less satisfaction on the scenes where the efforts of genius | 


it was but the other day, for example, we 
learned, that the scene of Douglas's Tragedy lies a little to the west 
of Denny, and occupies one of the most beautiful spots on the banks 
of the Carron. 


This isa fact, the knowledge of which to many will appear to be | 


of very little moment:—by others, it will be regarded as adding ano- 


ther link to the chain which binds all their earliest and purest sympa. 


thies most strongly together. ‘The ‘* Gentle Shepherd,” and * Dou- 
glas’s 'l'ragedy,” are among the first themes which awaken within a 
Scotsman that intensity of gratification which arises from the con- 
sciousness of the newly inspired emotions, and gencrous out-pourings 
of the young and sensitive mind We suppose, that many of our 
readers will never forget the moment when thev first wept over the 


of her son, and delighted in the parental tenderness of his foster-fa- 
| ther—or how they pitied the weakness of Randolph, and cursed 
\ the villany of Glenalvon, which blasted the prospects of the unfor- 
'tunate hero. It was to them, as well as to us, the first long draug!)t 
| trom the cup of affection, which has since been ever flowing, and 
| ever full. ‘True, the immediate cause which brought into existence 

this new tide of sensations, was fictitions—we grant it; but we are 

not, on that account, the less alive to its delicious consequences—or 


has. in the mean time been erected tor the accommodation of the | 


{t would be an insult to our readers, were we to suppose them ca- | 


grief of Lady Randolph—when they first admired the gallant bearing | 


jafter a considerable number had been killed and wounded on both 
| sides, the Resolve struck, and was searched, but nothing was found 
| on board of her to justify detention. ; 
| In 1792, Sir Richard was appointed to the Concorde of 42 guns, 
lin which he joined the squadron on the French coast, under the or- 
ae secon tnt Peeaes aaa eee: 
3, he ch ships standing out to sea; one oi 
| Whica, | i.ngageante, alter a desperate resistance struck. Between 
thirty and forty men were killed and wounded on board of the prize: 
only one killed and twelve wounded on board of the Concorde. 
| Commanding the Melampus, of 42 guns, under Commodore Sir W. 
S. Suiith, he destroyed and captured many of the enemy’s vessel:. 
| When Sir Sidney Smith fell into the hands of the French, Sir Ri- 
chard Strachan succeeded him in the command of the Diamonid 
| frigate, in Which he continued to prove a most destructive annoy- 
ance to the enemy. In February, 1799, he was eppointed to the 
| Captain, of 74 guns. Efe assisted in the capture of a Freneh squad- 
)ron in the Mediterranean; served in the Quiberon Bay and Ferrol 
expeditions, and, afterwards, commanded a squadron off the wes- 
tern coast of France. Subsequently Jo the treaty of Amiens, Sir 
( Richard commanded the Donegal, of 80 guns. On the renewal of 
the War, he was stationed off Cadiz, to watch the French ships in 
that port. In the winter of 1804, he captured the Amphitrite, Spa- 
nish frigate, of 44 guns from Cadiz to Teneriffe and the Havanne, 
with despatches. His next ship was the Renown. In 1895, he was 
| appointed one of the colonels of the Royal Marines. On the eve- 
ning of the 2d of November, in that year, when off Ferrol, in the 
Ci sar, of 30 guns, with a detached squadron onder his orders, he 
tell in with four French line-of-battle ships, which had escaped from 
the battle of Trafalgar. It was not, however, till day-light on the 
4th, that he conld get within gun-shot of the enemy.” At haif-past 
three in the afiernoon, the whole of them had struck. 
On the 9th of November, 1805, Sir Richard Strachan was premo- 
ted to the rank of Rear Admiral of the Blue Squadron; on the 29th 
of January, 1806, he was made K. B.3; and, about the same time, he 
received the thanks of both Housesof Parliament. {le then hois- 
ted his flag on board the Casar, and proceeded to the French coast 
in pursnit ot a French squadron, under Admiral Villaumez. Qn the 
termination of this service, he was employed in the biockade of 
Rochefort, till the summer of 1809, when he was apnointed to com- 
mand the naval part of the expedition to the island of Walcheren. 
On the od ot July, 1810, Sir Richard Strachan was presented with a 
sword, and the freedom of the city of London, which liad been ve- 
ted him for the capture of the French fleet in 1805; on the 31st of 
the same month, he was promoted to tite rank of Vice-Admire! ; and, 
(on the 19th of July, 1821, he was farther promoted to the rank of 
Admiral. For his many and distinguished services, government 
allowed him a pension of £1,000 a-year. 4 . 
: In the year 18h, Sir Richard Strachan married a Miss Lonisa Di! 
lon; by whom, we believe, he has left some children, After a short 
hut severe illness, he died at bis house in Bryanstone-square, on thie 
3d of February. : + 





———— 
THE USURY LAWS. 
; _ From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, May 26. 

| This subject has again been broug!it into discussion in the House 
of Commons, and there is now a prospect that these laws will cither 
be entirely abrogated, or very materially altered. A commercial 
| community can be interested in nothing so much as the rate of in- 
terest, and the facility of obtaining capital. —There exists no reasou 
in the law of nattre why a man should not be as liberally paid for 
_ lending his money, as for any other property in which that money 
might be converted. The scruples once entertained on this head 
have been dissipated by the light of science. and the prohibition ot 
usury is now generally understood, as part only of the civil and po- 


young Arab girls looking out of a square hole on the side of the pre-| first invested that cause with a definite and permanent form. “ Far | litical law of the Jewish nation 


cipice, at the height of about an hundred and fifty feet above their 
heads—the place Reine not only inaccessible from belory, but equally 
so from above, and indeed on all sides of it, owing to the smoothness 
and perpendicular surface of the cliff in which it was formed. 

“ When their supprise was a little abated, our servants requested 


| be from us—we say with Dr. Johnson—that frigid philosophy, which 

would conduct us indifferent or unmoved over any ground which 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue That Scotsman 
is little to be envied, whose patriotism would sot become stronger on 
the field of Bannockburn, or whose latent enthusiasm would not 


some water, but ware told that there was none in the house; the girls | grow warmer by the tomb of Douglas.” 


inquiring at the same time where our people were going, and if they 
belonged to the English at Grenna. They replied in the affirmitive, 
and said they had lost their way. One of the females then asked 
how many the party consisted of, and was answered, fifteen, though 





* The mill used for grinding corn by the Arabs is nothing more 
than a small flat stone, on which another is turned by the hand, and 


There are no less than twelve mills, of various descriptions, and 
some of them pretty extensive, inthe immediate vicinity of Denny 
—at least they all lie within the range of a couple of miles. On 
the Dunipace side of the Carron, there are two extensive printfields. 
The prosperity of Denny is regulated by that of the public works on 
the Carron; and especially by that of the two printfields. The beau- 
tiful seat of Mr. Morehead of Herbertshire is a little to the north- 


this is usually placed in the lap of the women, who are the only mil-] west of Denny; and “ Hornbean,” (a stone with some unintelligi- 
S 


lers aad bakers in Arab families. 





bletharacters engraved upon it) is to beseen in his pleasure grounds. 


It is important, however, to observe that the rate of interest in most 
| nations has been regulated by law. The Roman law allowed twelve 
| per cent. Which Justinian reduced to tour Queen Elizabeth, who 
| first allowedthe receiving of interest upon monev in England, again-t 
the opinion of the great Lord Bacon, restrained it to ten per cent.-- 
| James the first reduced it to eight per cent.; and when monev began 
to flow plentifully from South America the statutes of successive 
sovereigns brought tt down to five per cent., on pain of forfeiture of 
treble the value of the money lent; and at this rate and penalty the 
law now stands. é 
The alleged policy of these regulations is to check the power of 
accumulating wealth without industry ; to give encouragement t» 
trade, by enabling adventurers to borrow money at a moderate 


rate ; and, of late years, to enable the state to borrow the subjects’ 
money. ¥ 
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Tei ver, a very prevalent opinion, 
Btn ih than beneficial, anc a tet eyys b at 
Pp. ‘Thompson on Wednesday night, fe bahar s ithgrea appl o 
te ee House of commons, for a partial repeal o these statutes, 
ine the present exigencies of the country. 
to adapt them tp a ex It theoretical as well as 
The Usury Laws are open fo assault upon theore » dew 
stica! grounds. In theory it is said to be absurd to fix a mazimun 
alg ney any more than on any other dealing. A free trade will 
ne the commodity to its just level, and equally conduce to 
. terest of borrower and lender. Iu practice, it is also y's 
the statutes against usury are ine ficatious as well as hurtful. y 
fettering loans with laws, and besetting them with penaites. you 
break down the free agency of capitalists and dealers in the aia 
- mnortantofalltrades. Lenders are thereby driven to inventions an 
te hs to evade usury, which are especially injurious to those classes 
phos these statutes were originally meant to benefit ye protect-— 
Tlence has sprung up) the devouring trade of annuities, of exactions, 
and legal pillage of all sorts, in yvder that the leader, who dares ot 
reserve on the tace of his instrament more than five per cent., ry 
partially reimburse himself fur the risk he rans, and anticipate . 
vengeance of the law by a sortof previous composition of the penal- 
ty with the borrower. } : ad apnea 
If these laws are opposed to all just principles of commerce, they 
are practically and morrally bad. Whenever the rate of interest Is be- 
vond five per cent. the statute is evaded in the manner we have 
pointed out and when an attempt is made to enforce the law against 
the usurer, the indignation feit in courts of justice against the harshness 
of the penalties, and the conduct of the inforiner himself (who is 
senerally the borrower,) induces juries aot unirequently to tamper 
with their oaths, and even judges to hunt out every pos ible evasion 
» Act of Parliment. 
ot a teet ted years ago a Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons, which almost unanimously recommended an abolition ot 
these laws, as injurious to commerce, and most destructive to the 
middle classes of tradesmen. {n 1226, a deputation from Manchester 
declared to Lord Liverpool, tat they sought one relief only; they 
wanted no assistance, if the Goverument would repeal the Usury 
Laws; and it was only on the refusal of Ministers to sanction this 
repeal that they applied for a. issue of Exchequer bills, Nothing 
shows the futillity of these laws more strongly than the well-known 
fact, that, during the panic fifty and sixty per cent. was given for the 
loan of money. At the present moment, bankers in the City dis- 
count good bills at two-and-a-half per ent. ; whilst small tradesmen 
are charged at the rate of twenty or thirty, for trifling loans at short 
periods. —Ought such a law, which encourages such a traffic, to 
subsist ? f : 
There are many well known houses in this metropolis which 
make five or six thousand per annum by usurious transactions, They 
willingly incar the disrepute and risk in order to establish @ sort of 
tlose and exclusive trade in money-lending. Repeal the laws, and 
the monopoly wilt be at an end; the trade would become tree and 
open, and the few clandestine firms of usurers, which now exist asa 
sort of necessary pests, would come down to the level of the market 
or be exterminated. Under the present system of law, it is as ignomi- 
nious to borrow on usury as it is to lend; and there is theretore a high 
price paid by the borrower for the secrecy of the transaction, and 
exacted by the lender for the risk and disgrace of it. Nothing we 
are persuaded is wanted to prevent oppression upon individuals from 
the high rate of interest, bui to make the payment of it (that is to 
say, inthe principle of the ee disgraceful to neither party,—neither 
to borrower nor to lender. Discharge loans from all risk, unfetter 
thei from penal statutes; reduce dealings of this sort to the level ot 
all other trades; make money, like wool, sugar, or rum, a commodi- 


the in 


ty seeking its own standard in the common market of the world ;—} 


do this, and all slasses of society will feel its beneficial operations. 

The proposal of Mr. P. Thompson is, as above said, to qualify 
these laws; to abolish that part of them which annuls engagements 
on which interest is reserved above five per cent.; to cut up by the 
roots those most odious informations for penalties, and qu: tam ac- 
tions; but to restrict persons from eaforcing, by legal suit, any con- 
tract beyond five per cent. In other words, the plan is, that lenders 
and borrowers may contract for any rate of interest they please, but 
the lender is to be restrained f-oin enforcing the contract beyond five 
percent. Reserve what rate vou like, bul the law is to lend no as- 
sistance beyond this amount. 

The advantage from this system will be, that capitalists, being no 
longer liable to the usurious penalties, will be ready to advance mo- 
ney, on higher terms than the fixed rate of interest, to those on whose 
moral characters they can rely, as too honourable to take advantage 
éfthe law to avoid their bargains. This being accomplished, money 
will soon find its level, and usury, or enormous and oppressive inte- 
rest, will become /elo de se. The plan suggested will also have the 
beneficial effect of destroying the prodigal system of annuities, and 
protecting persons from safferiug under grinding bargains in the form 
of onnuities on lives,—which, by the introduction of almost as ma- 
ny names in the annuity deed, as there are individuals in the First 
Regiment of Guards, renders (hese bargains perpetual ineumbrances 
on young heirs, and persons having only fixed incomes, 

~~ 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE HORTICULTURAL 
FETE. 

Since the last season, the J.indscape Ground has assumed a new 
character; art and nature lave both worked well upon it; new 
gravel walks, and new gates for entrance. The zeal of the Mana- 
gers increases every year the pleasures of the subscribers ; the change 
is surprising. Inthis new Uden may be seen each of the flowers 
Which nature produces in the verious climates of the world, and a 
rn ste assemblage of all the species of trees which crown its sur- 

ace, 

The eagerness to partake of the pleasures may be judged of, when 
We state that upwards of tour thousand tickets had been actually sold 
up to the night of Tuesday ; and the subsequent demand has been 
proportionate. The preparations have been very great :— 

_First—The Royal Tent ; a spledid marquee, twenty-eight feet in 
diameter with chairs and tables, at the south east end of the eating 
rooms, 

Second—The capacious Refreshment Rooms, in two divisions, with 
4 promenade on the outside and in the interior; the whole length 
covered with canvass, two hundred and fifty feet in length, and forty 
in width, 

Third—The two Fruit Tents, each 130 feet long, with a prome- 
nade down the centre twenty-eight feet wide, newly gravelled. Be- 
hind are four tents for the supply of tea, coffee, ices, lemonade, and 
urgeat. 7 

Fourth—Tents opposite the entrance No. 2. 

“hese will form an extensive marquee or covered way in case of 


that the Usury Laws 
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Dutch, three Union Jacks, one St. George’s Cross, two red ensigns, 
four St. George’s. 

Bands of Music—Two military bands, viz., Ist and 2d Guards, and 
three dancing bands—Weippert’s, Litolff and Adam’s, and Mr. 
Payue’s (the three composed of seventy-five musicians). 

The only gates of entrance are Nos. 1 and 2; the first faces the 
high road to Brentford—the last is in the private road to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s mansion. 

The doors will not be onened till one o'clock. 

The fruit-rooms will be open till three o'clock, and then clo- 
sed till the hour for distribution, which is fixed for five, Pp. . 

The refreshment rooms will not be opened til! half-past three. 

Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
when it is known that all the leading cooks in London have been 
placed for a whole week in requisition by Messrs. Gunter, and that 
they intend to provide most amply for every individual, calculating 
the number present at five thousand. Asa proof of the capacious 
means their establishment affords, they have erected two store tents, 
each 226 feet long by 16 wide. Number of attendants, male 245, 
female 64. 

There will be two entrances, north and sonth, through the Arbore- 
tum, or nursery of young trees. 

‘The amusements willjcommence with a promenade, to be suecee- 
ded by ‘Tyrolese dancers on the lawn, by the same performers who 
exhibited there last year ; then follow catches and giees. Those will 
ocetpy the time till the dinner hour. Six o'clock is the hour named 
for the dancing. 

Towards the close of the day the gates numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
will be opened for the egress of company = This will be announced 





by the hoisting of a flag at each gate. ft will, in order to prevent 
| confusion, ve advisable that coachmen should be fully instructed as 
to the gate at which they are to take up. 
| Near the entrance gate, No. 1, there is a small private garden for 
the Ladies only; here they may dress, and leave their shawls. 
We have no doubt, from the high pitch of excellence with which 
fe whole of the arrangements are completed, that it will form a 
splendid era in the annals of fashionable amusements.—Lond. paper. 
[This fete has since taken place, and realized every thing its most 
sanguine projectors anticipated. 4000 persons were present. ‘Tick- 
ets a guinea each. ] 





—~_—- 
POLICE. 

UNION-HALL.—Mr. M Pherson, juu., the son of a gentleman 
residing in the New Kent-roai, was brought up by the parish offli- 
cers of Newington, for the purpose of having an order of affiliation 
made upon him for themaintenance of a bastard child born in the 
above parish. 

Mary Whiting, a comely-looking young damsel, deposed that the 
defenda.t was the father of tie infant which she then held in her 
jarms. She stated that at the period the intimacy subsisted between 
| her and the defendant she lived a housemaid with his father. 

The Magistrate asked the defendant whether he had anything to 





made upon him? He replied, that if he was the father, he should 
not make the slightest hesitation in providing for its support with the 
assistance of his father, but as he was confident the very revers2 was 
the case, he considered it a real hardship to be burdened with the 
maintenance of another man’s child. 

The Magistrate asked the defendant whether he meant to deny 


sworn the child to him. 

Vefendant—I have no recollection of such a circumstance ever 
having taken place. Indeed (added he), I am almost positive that 
nothing ot the kind ever did take place. 

The young woman seemed verey indignant at the assertions of the 
defendant, and began to jog his memory as to the time and place 
when their amours first commenced. * Don’t you recollect,” said 
she, *‘ when ( was in the habit of letting you in at late hours of the 
night at yo: * ‘ather’s house ?” 

I recollect something of the kind, certainly. 

Mary Whiting—And don’t you recollect [ slept in the kitchen, and 
that instead of your going up stairs to your bed, you as often went 
with me? There, added she, the mischief was done. 

The Magistrates, four of whom veré on the bench, appeared to 
concur in the belief that mischief might be done under such circum- 
stances, and accordingly made an order on the defendant to pay 4s. 
6d. a week tor the maintenance of his “ young bairn.” 

Snow, the beadle of the varish, presented the defendant with a 
bill of the expenses to which the parish had been put during the ac- 
couchment of Miss Mary Whiting, amounting to £4 13s. 10d. The 
defendant was startled on perusing the account against him. Ha- 
ving inquired whether he was to pay that sum in addition to the 4s. 
Gd. per week, and on being told that he was, be replied that he was 
unable to so’ 

Magistrate.—Then you must be committed to jail until you pay it. 

The defendant ~That would be very unpleasant, I must confess, 
to be sent to jail. Then turning a supplicating look towards his fa- 
ther, he said, * Isay, father, settle this little matter, and save me from 
jail.’ His father however, was insensible to the appeal, saying, 
‘You have got yourself into the scrape, and you must get out of it as 
well as youcan. [shall not pay that bill.” 

The Magistrate asked the parish officers, whether they were willing 
to enter into any arangement with the defendant, with respect to the 




















payment of the bill of experses? They replied that they demanded 
| payment before he quited the office. 

‘The Magistrate—Then it is my duty to commit him to jail if he 
| still refuses payment. 

| At this juncture the defendant’s father quitted the office, and his 
son was immediately taken into custody by the jailer and locked up, 
‘ preparatory to his being sent off to jail, with the rest of the prisoners, 
{at 3 o'clock. 


—p>— 

HISTORY OF THE COLUMBIAN REVOLUTION. 
| Historia dela Revolucion de la Republica de Colombia. Por Jose 
| Manuel Restrepo, Secretario del Interior del Poder Ejecutivo 
= - misma Republica. 10 vols. l2mo. London, 1823. Ro- 

andi. 

| Under the title of the “History of Colombia,” Senor Restrepo 
_has undertaken to give an account of the principal events that have 
| occurred in the three independent states of New Grenada, Venezu- 
ela, and Cundinamara, that have formed the union which is now re- 
cognized as the Republic of Colombia. The part of this produc- 
tion which has come under our inspeciion relates solely to the histo- 
ry of New Grenada, which the author brings down to the year 1819. 
It is his inteution to follow up the present work by a History of the 
Republic of Venezuela, and to conclude his complete plan, which 


say why the order forthe maintenance of the child should uot be! 


that he had ever been intimate with the young woman who had just | 

















(ted so powerfully to produce that effect, as their total exclusiofi from 
all public employments of dignity and emolument, whether tivil, 
military or ecclesiastical; the coidnial system, which left in the hands 
of the Spanish crown the management of the iron mines, &c. &e. ; 
the law which confined foreign commeréeé to the natives of Spain, 
and the overbearing insolence of the agents of the government. So 
debasing was the ignorance of the native population,—such was their 
blind and servile acquiescence in the pretensions of the priesthoad, 
both regnlar and secular, that if the Spaniards of every deseription 
who burrowed in the bowels of that unhappy counity had not beer 
so outrageously insolent and intolerable in their exactions, Spain 
might probably, for several generaiions to come, have maintained 
its enormous and sanguinary autherily. 

Some pattial insurrections that arose in the years 1765 and 178) 
which, however, were suppressed without eny extraordinary exer- 
tion of power, must have warned the Spanish authorities that the 
same people which it was their tashion to despise, might on some fu- 
ture day, seek in the bosom of their own distresses a remedy against 
the profligate and cruel treatment which they had experienced; and 
this = has been fully justified by the events that have oc- 
curred. 

The profligate administration of Godoy, the base conduct of the 
royal pair, and the very despicable behaviour of the heir apparent to 
the crown, had laid Spain at the feet of Napoleon, whose artful and 
crooked policy and ambition very naturally induced bim to profit by 
the stupid and criminal follies of the Bourbons of Spain. The French 
emperor had already formed the design of grasping at the Peninsu- 
la; but the massacres of Madrid, the disgraceful capitulation of Bay- 
len, and the general insurrection of the provinces, must have hinted 
to him that a war of extermination was at hand In every direction 
national juntas were held, which organized themselves and governed 
the country in the name of Ferdinand, then a prisoner, to whom they 
applied the epithets of + he Beloved,’ ‘ihe Idolized’ and * the Just Cap- 
iain Don Juan Jose San Llorente, of the Royal Navy, was sent to Car- 
thagena in South America, with particular instructions to the exist- 
ing authorities in that quarter, that were already alarmed by the hos- 
tile aspect of affairs, and attempted to face the storm which the news 
of the erection of Juntas in Spain could not fail to excite in the 
souther hemisphere. ‘They succeeded in the first instance, and even 
obtained from the people the aids required by the provisional govern - 
ments of Spain; and that officer returned, quickly, taking with bin 
half a million of dollars for the use of the Juntas. 

The Viceroy ot New Grenada shortly after obtained from the peo- 
ple an oath of allegiance to the Supreme Junta established at Madrid, 
ot which the Count of Florida Blanca was president In the mean 
time a general ferment began to spread throughout all South Ameri 
ca, and a popular Junta was secretiy formed at Quito. Morales, se* 
cretary to the Presidency at Quito, was the life and soul of this 
movement; and on the 1th of August, 1809, at an advaneed hour of 
the night, the Vice President of the province and all the zealous agents 
of the Spanish government were arrested by Salinas, who previously 
had influenced the actual soldiers of the government to take the cati 
to the future constitution, and on the following day, at the first dawu, 
the government was changed, and the revolution was accomplished 
| without commotion or bloodshed. The Marques de Selon-Alegre was 

nominated President of the Supreme Junta, and Morales was appoint- 
\ed Minister of War and Foreign Affairs. The Junta, which at thai 
tin.e did not entertain any notion of separating from Spain, but only 
wished that the South American provinces should be administered ou 
the same footing as the peninsular part of the monarchy, swore allegi- 
; ance and fealty to Ferdinand VIL. The constitution was approved by 
a general assembly of the people ; but, so powerful was the Prabit of ser- 
vility to the old Spanish government over the minds of the nation, 
that at the end of afew days the constitution was overturned, and 
the ancient order of things completely restored. The absolute roy- 
al government, now reinstated, commenced its operation by publish- 
ing ageneral amnesty. But thongh they made the most solemn 
promises of burying the past in oblivion, they commenced, in con 
tempt of these recognized pledges, the most violent and attrocious 
persecutions: they imprisoned all the leaders of the Constitutional 
Junta and a great number of individuals who had manifested attach - 
ment to the constitutional government: tbe soldiers and populace 
were set on them, and shortly after, they massacred in the dungeons 
in which they had buried them alive, with every circumstance of bar- 
barous raacour and animosity, twenty-eight individuals, among 
whom was Morales ; and,in order, as it seems, to add to the baseness 
of this conduct, the President Ruiz de Castella ereeted in the public 
square an immense gibbet, from which he suspended the still bleeding 
bodies of the prisoners ; the Spanish soldiers were let loose on the 
town, like tigers thirsting for blood, and they massacred promiscu- 
ously every one they met, and then betook themselves to pillage-— 
The people began to assemble and take up arms, but the Bishop o! 
Quito, who possessed a great share ot popularity, succeeded in tran- 
quilizing their minds, and in inducing them to lay aside their arms. 
Thus tranquility was once more established, and the Spanish agents 
continued in power; but the events that were then passing in Old 
— seemed likely to revive the half extinguished embers of dis- 
cord. 

As soonas the Central Junta established at Aranjuez, was driven 
from it by the French army, it proceeded to establish itself at Seville 
where a resolution was expressed to summon the different deputies 
from the vice-royalties of South America. The hope of obtaining 
aid and resourses from the American possessions was the only motive 
that dictated to the Spanish government the necessity of this procee- 
ding, ana the propriety of deviating from the line of tyrannical con- 
duct hitherto pursued. The Central Junta therefore issued a decree, 
that the Spanish dominions of America were no colonies, but an in. 
tegral and essential part of the monarchy, and therefore they should 
participate in the national represention, and send deputies to the 
Central Junta. 

It was then that Spain began that course of legislative iniquity 
which was, at no very distant period, to cost her the eternal separn- 
tion of her American possessions. ‘The proffered equality was con- 
fined to pompous words only ; for she ordained that each of the in 
dependent vice-royalties and captainries-general should nominate 
only one deputy to the Junta. No injustice could be more flagrant; 
since America, whose population is double that of Spain, would have 
sent only nine deputies while the number of deputies for Spain 
amounted to thirty-six. So enormous a disparity gave deep offence 
to the enlightened part of the Americans, and began to irritate th 
public mind against the mothercountry The Junta of Seville was 
shortly afterwards dissolved, and was replaced by a Council of Re- 
gency on the 29th of January. In February following the Regency ad 
dressed a decree to the American provinces, in which they were di- 
rected to elect deputies to the Cortes, on more liberal conditions than 
those offered by the late Juntas. 

This decree had scarcely arrived in America, when it immediately 








rain, being seven hundred feet long and twelve wide. If the day | embraces the emancipation of his native country, by the History of | led, in Caraccas, to the appointment of a popularJunta, and to the de- 


5} ' . » = i.? . . 2 
ould be bright and clear, this erection will assume a different ap- 
pearance, and attract much notice from its novelty. 


tT . . 
Phe above are the principal, but there are not less than forty other 


| his native country, constitute the new Republic. 
| As Minister of the Interior in this New Republic, Senor Restrepo 
has had ample opportunities of examining the most authentic docu- 


nts; and among them the superb marquees belonging tothe Master ™ents, as well as of obtaining the most accurate information respec- 


‘reneral of the Ordnance, and the Lieutenant General’s. ‘There is 

also another called ** The King’s,” covering a space of sixty-eight 

‘eet by twelve. ‘This is solely for a premenade. 
Flag-Stefs—Twenty-five in number, viz., three Spanish, 


Amerie 6p fone’ . 
*rican, one Russian, one Spanish pendant, one Danish, two 


| ting public events, and he has made a very judicious use of the valu- 
| able materials which he has had in his possession. 
Amidst the variety of causes which roused the natives of New 


four | Greneda and Venezuela, and latterly all the inhabitants of South 


America, to throw off the yoke of the mother country, none opera- 


position of the actual authorities. An ill-disguised ferment soou 
spread about the other provinces and especially in that of Socorro 
Towards the latter end of June the inhabitants, both of the towns 
and of the country, began to put themselves in motion, and, in some 
parts, to take up arms; and a few young men, who were found a: 
sembled with arms in their hands, were arrested and put to death in 
a summary manner. Asa natural consequence a struggle immediate 
ly arose between the inhabitants of the Socorro and the established 
authorities ; and it was now become evident to the Government o/ 
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Santa Fe thatthe slightest pretext might cause a general insurrection | itself, and Colonel Don Th. Acosta took cha 


to explode. On the 20th of July the revo movement burst 
forth ; the extorted from Amar, the viceroy of New Grenada, 
the liberty of holding an “ Extraordinary Cabildo ;” and, shortly af- 
ter, he was compelled to coacur in the appointment of a Supreme 
Junta, the members of which were te be nominated by the people. 
Such wes the origia of the revolution of Santa Fe, which may be et- 
tributed to mere casualties, rather than to any premeditated concert 
or combination. 

The news of the revolution of Santa Fe was rapidly communica- 
ted through the provinces, which soon imitatedi the example, and 
engaged in a series of similar measures, by establishing independent 
Juntas. The revolutionary flame had spread over the greater part of 
South America. Venezuela, New Grenada, Buenos Ayres, and 
Chili bad established Juntas superceding the Viceroys, Captains-Ge- 
neral, and all the other royal authorities. But these different states 
being tempted by the example of the Ur,ited States, and actuated by 
a strong prejudice in favour of Federal government, wished to be to- 
tally independent of each other; und so far from harmonising into 
one great body, became insulated, from sentiments of selfishness 
and suspicion, and thus involved taemselves in the most fatal con- 
sequences. 

The Juntas of government of New Grenada soon betrayed their 
political incapacity and their cotal want of foresight, by the enact- 
ment of certain regulations, ruquestionably beneficial to the people, 
as far as they relieved them from the burihen of taxation, but ulti- 
mately ruinous, inasmuch as they deprived themselves of the means 
of sustaining a struggle against the tyrannical pretensions of the mo- 
ther country. These Juntas never gave themselves any concern 
about forming a public treasury, from a false idea that Spain was 
sinking to ruin, and ‘nat their own emancipation was likely to be 
effected without blgudshed. Santa Fe alone sent asmall sum to the 
United States to purchase arms, ammunition, and a printing-press ; 
but this spirited example was not followed. 

The Regency established at Cadiz, on being informed of the pro- 
ceedings of the American Juntas, disapproved of them, and immedi- 
ately despatuhed orders that all things should be restored to their 
former state, sending out, at the same time, a governor for that pur- 
pose. The officer chosen for this commission on landing at Bocha- 
china was refused admission, and repaired instantly to the Havanna, 
The Juntas of New Grenada set at nought the threats of the Regen- 
cy of Cadiz, which they considered to be ina state of absolute in® 
potency. That body was certainly deficient in point of physical re- 
sources, but it was by no means destitute of moral force, or of the 
influence that fora length of time had been exercised by the Spa- 

» nish nation over America. 

An immediate consejuence of this still powerful influence was the 
counter-re yolution which took place in Santa Martha. It was then 
that tue Spanish interest commenced that systematic resistance 
against liberal principles which was so long maintained, and which 
was the occasion of so much bloodshed. Their efforts were so much 
the more successful, as the people in general, being actuated by no 
preconceived opinions, were liable to the grossest impositions, and 





of the province conformably to the Spanish laws; and soon after- 
wards, in the usual style of the agents of Spanish authority, he adop- 
ted measures which tended to produce general dissatisfaetion. 
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of the government) ted that every complaint—the one named in the petition included— 
would be examined, and satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Earl of HARROWBY would not have now offered a single 

: 3 whic word on the subject, bad it not been for the allusion that had been 

During this crisis, Don Antonio Narino, a man of powerful talents | made to an opinion of his Noble Friend (Lord Grenville). It did 


and of an ambitious temper, though a friend to liberty, formed the|so happen that he had had repeated conversations with his Nobl: 
design of liberating his countrymen from the grasp of Spanish tyran-| Friend on the subject, and had been requested, should it be requi- 


ny. Being dissatisfied himseli with the possession of a secoudary| red, to declare, in the most public manner, what that opinion was. 


employment (secretary of the President Lozano), he resolved to ob-| In that Bill, which was drawn up by his Noble Friend, in conjunc. 


tain the supreme power, to overturn the authority of the Junta, and to | tion with Mr. Pitt, and the greatest pains were taken to manifest 


abolish the federal constitution of New Grenada. Being himself the} what were their decided opinions, and the opinions of the Govern. 


proprietor and editor of a weekly paper, called the ‘‘ Bagatelle,” he | ment—their intention was, that the lands apportioned to the Clergy 
attacked with the powerful batteries of wit and sarcasm the new fe- | should not be exclusively devoted to the Clergy of the Chureh of 
deral system, as well as the different members that composed it; and| England, but also to the Presbyterian Clergy.—[ Hear, hear.] Ha- 
exciting the numerous followers that were devoted to him among tbe | ving in a manner received that commission from his Noble Friend 
people by their means he insisted on the convocation and installation | he thought he was called upon to state what he had on the presen: 
of an extraordinary Congress. The partisans of the national inde-| occasion. . 
pendence demanded of the Senate toconvoke the national represen-; The Bishop of CHESTER thought it was something extraordina- 
tation, or to order the reunion of the three powers,—a measure pre-|ry that the intention of the Bill of 1791 should have been so taken 
scribed by the Constitution in any critical or extraordinary conjune-| when the Prime Minister himself distinctly stated a contrary inten. 
ture. ‘This request was accordingly complied with, and Narino, the! tion, when the Bill was before the House. The Right Rev. Prelate 
popular favourite, was elected President of the state of Cundina- | then read a passuge from Mr. Pitt’s speech on the second reading of 
marca, in the place of Lozano,a man of honour and talents but timid the Bill, in which that Minister is represented as having said, “ that 
and indifferent about public affairs. Narino accepted the presidency | the Bill was to enable Government to endow portions of lands for 
on the express condition that some articles of the constitution should | the support of the Protestant Clergy of the Established Church.”— 
be suspended, which prevented him from acting with vigour and en- | On that occasion, continued the Right Rev. Prelate, Mr. Fox cbjer- 
ergy. He obtained all that he asked, and the national Representa- | ted tothe principle upon which Mr. Pitt proceeded, and argued that 
tion overthrew the Constitution,-—a fatal example, which has been | if any provision were made for the Clergy, it ought to be in favon 
since too frequently imitated, and which presents a powerful and | of the Roman Catholic Clergy, and the Clergy of the Kirk of Scot- 
convincing proof that the federative system, so long wished for by | land. ‘The clause which had given rise to the discussion was pas. 
the rising republic, was not the best adapted for securing the indepen- | sed, and the Bill came up to the House of Lords. If the lands were 
dence of New Grenada. lto be given to the Presbyterian Clergy, he certainly should consider 
The spirit of Federalism manifested itself, in every direction, by |the Act as one of spailation—[hear], for the Established Chareh ot 
the most overstrained and exaggerated pretentions, Allthe provin-| Canada was the Episcopal Church. He wished not to say any thing 
ces declared themselves independent ; all the towns of any impor-|harsh of the respectable body of men composing the Presbyterian 
tance were desirous of being equaliy so; and out of this dissolution | Church, but if they asserted a claim to the lands in question, they 
of the social order arose that civil war which conducted that thought. | laid a claim to that which was not theirs. ‘The Noble Earl who hai 
less and inconsiderate people to the fatal issue of the first revolution | presented the petition, had spoken of the Members of the Church: 
The production of M. Restrepo gives a very faithful picture of that | of England as being in the minority; this was undoubtedly true, bu: 
deplorable period. Discord waseternally reviving between Narino, then it ought to be recollected, that this body of men were more nu- 
the President of Cundinamarca, and the Congress which represented | merous than the Members of any other persuasion taken singly. — 
the United Provinces of New Grenada. The criminal selfishness of | Without expressing any opinion on the general question of provi- 
the Provinces; their invincible repugnance to submit to the slightest | ding for the Presbyterian Clergy, he begged to say in conclusion, 
sacrifices for the general benelit; theirmiserable attempts at Consti- that they had no claims whatever on the lands apportioned for the 
tutions, which perished nearly at the moment of their birth, and were Protestant Clergy of the Established Church. 
replaced by absolute dictatorships; the party triumphant in Santa The Marquis of LANSDOWNE suid that be wonld bot now en- 
Martha and the south of Popayan; and, inshort. the Spanish troops, | ter into the general question, the more so, asthe subject was under 
too weak to subjugate afresh this divided people, and continuing to consideration, as well as other ‘opics connected with Canada, before 
encamp on the frontiers, as if to recall to their minds incessantly that |@ Committee in the other House of Parlament. But he con.essed 
Spain would seize the favourable moment to turn against them ber | he could not hear the Right Rev. Prelate state what he had, without 
arms and her vengeance; all these are the topics that characterise | offering a few words to their Lordships. The reported speech of Mr 
the situation of that country under suc’) dismal circumstances. Pitt was not likely to be so accurate as conveying his sentiments in 
The moment was now approaching when New Grenada was to} connexion with the Noble Lord (Grenville), who, with him, drew 











thus might be influenced in favour of the counter-revoiution by a 
seasonable distribution of money and strong liquors. In this state of 


things it was a mere miracle that saved Carthagena from a power-| 
d 


ful conspiracy formed against it by the infuriate partizans of the ol 
government; and, happily for the rising liberty of New Grenada, 
that valuable depot of provisions and ammunition of every kind re- 
mained in the hands of the patriots. 

The Junta of Santa Fe, observing that all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces had concentrated their internal administration, and that the 
public opinion had declared in favour of the Federative system, un- 
dertook to give a Constitution to their province. For this purpose 
they convoked representatives, elected by the heads of families on 
principles the most liberal; and the assembly was called the Consti- 
tuent College. ‘The province then assumed the name of Slate of Cun- 
dinamar a. 

At this epoch Santa Fe and the whole of New Grenada acknow!- 
edged Ferdinand VII., and the constitutionalists themselves erected 
Cundinamarca into a monarchy under republican forms; its king 
was declared to be Ferdinand, who vas to be admitted to the exer- 
cise of the executive power whenever he should transfer his resi- 
dence to Sania Fe. During his captivity or absence, his functions 
were to be exercised by a president and two counsellors. The le- 
gislative power of the monarchy was to maintain the constitution in 
its full force and vigour. 

Scarcely was the Constitution of Cundinamarca published, when 
the public joy was augmented by the arrival of intelligence announ- 
cing the first victory obtained by the constitutional arms. ‘The pa- 
triotic troops defeated at Palacio the royalist Colonel Tacon, and 
gained possession of the town of Popayan, which they immediately 
organized into a popular government. ‘The colonel fled to Pasto, 
and not being further molested by the patriots, he collected in the 
Valley of Pasto, the inbabitants of which were fanatical and enthu- 
siastically devoted to the Spanish monarchy, a force that soon be- 
came the nucleus of several predatory bands which for so long a pe- 
riod devastated the regions of New Grenada. It was only by means 
of persevering and incessant exertions that this sanguinary horde 
was ultimately put down, and thus every obstacle was removed that 
stood in the way of the establishment of general ene 4 

The Provinces of the ancient Presidency of Quito had not been 
perfectly tranquil under the new government of the Junta: party 
bickerings prevailed, which became daily more vivlent; the people 
of the capital (Quito), continually excited by the too ardent parti- 
sans of the new order of things, rose from time to time and com- 
mitted some excesses. The enemies of the revolution also distur- 
bed Quito by warfare. 

Panama and Cuenca, which united with them, and had continued 


subject to the Spanish yoke, made attempts to attack the forces of | 


the Junta of Quito, but, intimidated by the superiority of their 
numbers, they proposed an armistice, which the patriots had the in- 


discretion to accept, imprudently imagining that the provinces of 


Cuenca, Guayaquil, &c., intended freely and unconditionally to 
make common cause with themselves; they therefore agreed that 


the friendly intercourse between the respective provinces should be | 
restored, and that they should await the determination of the Re-| The prayer was, to have the lands whic! had been set apart for the | ture to repeal such parts of t! 


learn by terrible and bloody lessons, tie instruction necessary to the | up the Bill, aswhat had been stated by the Noble Lord opposite 
formation of its government, Disorders continued to prevail in it | (Harrowby), whose attention had been frequently called to the sub- 
beyond any former experience. Bolivar, whose name stands con-| ject by his Noble Friend. 

spicuous in the annals of these events, a!though he belongs more par-|_ Earl BA'THURST considered the subject of too great importance: 
ticularly to Venezuela, had reduced Cundinamarca under the autho-| to be guided by any declaration of opinions, however great migh)! 
rity of the Congress. But anew civil war burst out in Carthagena, | be the individual. Ie agreed with the observation that the Protes- 
and being principally directed against the authority of that chieftain, | tant Clergy did not necessarily include the Church of England, but 
it forced him to lay siege toa city that was the focus of these violent | it excluded all who were not recognised by some Church. (Hear. | 
transactions. But as the siege was pro/onged beyond expectation, | The allotment of Lands, in conformity to the Statute of the 3lst o: 
Bolivar made a sacrifice of his persona! opinions to the re-establish- | Geo. LIL, he considered as a commutation of tithes. TheChurel ot 








The troops of Lima, as well as those of 


ment of peace, and took his departure from New Grenada; and at} England was the Etablished Church in Canada. By an Ordinance 
the very moment in which this province banished its most valiant | Which subsequently passed, the vacant beaefices were directed to be 
champion, it beheld the fleet of Morillo in the offing. | given to the Protestant Clergy, and it never could be intended to be 
The inhabitants of Carthagena were besieged a second time, and, | applicable to the Church of Scotland. What be had stated he beg 
on this occasion, a formidable enemy appeared before its gates.| gedit to be understood that it was not giving a fixed opinion apon 
Men who had never had any intercourse with them but in the | the subject; but he would say that the rights of the Church of En; 
relation that slaves bear to their masters, threatened to overwhelm | land were commanding and paramount. 
their ramparts, and lay their town in ruins. Their formererrors| Lord CLIFDEN considered that the refusal to comply with the 
were then cruelly atoned for, and the most heroic end invincible | prayer of this petition might ultimately cause a separation of the two 
resistance was unable ta preserve them. During the horrors of| countries. It had heen considered by some persons that this colon) 
the blockade, they proposed to the English to submit to their) Was more expense than of value to this country, and that its posse: 
laws, and their proposal, that was dictated by despair and suffering, | sion might be easily dispensed with; but he (Lord Clifden) con-: 
was defeated. No alternative then remained but to submit to| dered that part of our colonial possessions as of much more impo'- 
the Spanish yoke, or forsake the town: the latter was preferred, | tance, and, therefore, viewed the refusal of the prayer of this peti- 
and all those who possessed any means or resources of their) tion to be likely to increase the discontent which already prevaile' 
own, abandoned a country that was doomed again to relapse into | to a serious extent in that part of the British dominions, as he pei 
the tnost odious slavery. | ceived from the accounts in the newspapers. The number of the in- 
The submission of the whole of New Grenada was speedily fol-| habitants there, who were of the established religion of the Chure!: 
lowed by that of Carthagena. We need not enlarge on the violent of England, formed a very small minority compared with the Pro- 
conduct of Morillo and his troops; it is well known that it was as ; festent Dissenters and Members of the Scottish Church, and it wa 
cruel as it was of short duration. for the benefit of the former class that the Act of Parliament cen- 
The proscriptions put in force by Morillo produced their usual cf- | templated at the time of its passing. In Brunswick, too, where the 
fect. The spirit of liberty revived in the midst of blood, instead of | Established Religion was similarly supported, it appeared by a re 
being extinct, and the slanghter of patriots produced a new race of | cent report by Griffin. that out of a population of 12%,000 souls, onl) 
the same breed. Asthe province of Casanore was not reduced, the | 28.000 were of that religion. He condemned the system which gav' 
spirit of independence took refuge there, and it was found impossible | to the Bishops and other high dignataries of the Church, a revenue 
to attain it. Bolivar advanced towards the coasts of Venezuela | grown by length, of time and the various changes in the situation 0: 
vith a select and trusty band. The people that expected to find re-| the countries, out of all proportion with the number of the inbali 
pose under a foreign domination, and met with nothing but misery | tants professing that particular faith, whilst the larger number of the 
and rigour, now being instructed by hitter experience, invoked |j-| inhabitants were either to be deprived of their religious instructor: 
berty with as much ardour as the enlightened class. Everything now ‘or contribute to their maintenance, in addition to those they already 
aunounced a new revolution more rapid than the first, and more de-, Were compelledto support. This subject was the ground of discon 
cisive in in its ultimate consequences | tent, and, in the event of another war, its evil consequences woul:' 
| be experienced ; but he did not think there was the least probability 
| of a war being likely soon to occur; and the country had only te 
, pray for a long continuance of the life of Charles the Tenth, for so 
u gl yo long as that Monarch lived le (Lord Clifden) was of opinion no we 
CANADIAN CLERGY. would take place [A laugh. ] 
a re . House of Lords, June. | Lord GODERICH was of opinion that the Act of Parliament di 
he Earl of HADDINGTON rose and said he held in his hand a ) not contemplate the maintenance of the Church of England alone 
| petition from his Majesty’s subjects of Lower} Canada, of great im-| but that it had reference to ihe other Protestant sects. — His Lor 
| portance to both Upper and Lower Canada. It was signed by 4,000 | ship proceeded to read several extracts from ihe Act of 1791, and 
persons, and aonveyed the sentiment 0: a vast body of the people. | referred to the clause which gave power to the Provincial Legisls 
at Act as might be considered necess: 





| up: vial Paviliament. 





gency of Spain relative to the new Junta of Quito. ‘Thus was lost Church appropriated to the Presbyterian Clergy, as well as the Cler- | ry. The wordsot the Act,’ which defined the description of reli- 


the first opportanity for destroying an enemy, who was always me-| gy of the English Church. By the 31 Geo. IIL, the Protestant Cler- 


ditating the ruin of free and constitutional institutions. 


. se gion to be thus supported. were—‘ Any Protestant religion or fort 
gy were named as emitled to the provision to which he had referred, | of worship.” And he considered that these words included in thei: 





The Junta of Quito afterwards acknowledged the Cortes of! and he apprehended that the Presbyterian Clergy came under that 
Spain, then assembled in the Isle of Leon; and by this recognition denomination. By the Act of the Union with Scotland, the Kirk of 
believed that they had formed a lasting bond of union with the go-| Scotland was acknowledged as being the true Protestant relizgion.— 
vernments of Cuenca, Guayaquil, &c., which had always manifes-| The petitioners complained that no provision was made for their 
ted a predeliction for the mother country ; but neither this act, nor| teachers, and in many cases persons in that capacity went from the 
even the order of the Regency, approving of the Junta of Quito, | United States. This, he thought, was a circumstance which deser- 
could induce the royalist chiefs to lay down their arms. They conti-| ved serious consideration. In the United States it was well know 
nued in hostility against Quito, though not in active warfare, for want there was no United Established Church. The people of Canada | 
ot means and resources. At the close of this year (1811) the Junta | would not be satisfied unless they had the advantages of tne lands 
of Quito assumed another form, and took the name of National’ set apart for the Clergy extended to the Presbyterian Clergy. The 
t ongress. . | followers of the Established Church were the minority, and there- 

W hile the south of New Grenada was in a state of commotion, | fore this was an additional reason of the dissatisfaction manifested 
the province of Santa Martha commenced those hostilities against | by the petitioners. When the venerable Lord Grenville introduced 
Carthagena whieh occasioned so much injury tothe cause of liberty | the Bill of 17 
and independence. t ‘ 
the Cortes and the Regency of Cadiz, refused to send its depnties fits arising therefrom. The whole question respecting Canada was 
» the Congress of Quito. Shortly efterwards the Junta dissolved before a Committee in the other House of Parliament, and he trus- 





meaning the class of persons professing the religious faith of the pet: 
tioners. The Act clearly contemplated granting provision for tl 
Protestant Church: but when the Act passed there were very few 
inhabitantsin Upper Canada. His Lordship, in conclusion, expre: 
sed his belief that the meaning of the Act had reference not only t 
those persons of the Scottish Church, but also those of other Prote: 
tant faiths. 

The petition was ordered to lie on their Lordship’s table. 

—<— 
IMPORTANT CUSTOMS REGULATION BILL. 


The following remarks apply to a bill now passing through the 
House, altering the duties on certain commodities, and, more a 


at = . : 91, he introduced the word Protestant in order to in-| ticularly, on two articles, the chief produce of the United State 
The Junta of Santa Martha, whieh recognized clude all the Clergy who were not Roman Catholics into the bene-| Let it be premised, that the heavy tariff inflicted by Arnerica will 


cause immense smuggling of British manufactures through the Ca 
nadas intothe United States, and which the extensive tract of cous 
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POBTRY. ' 
REMORSE AND PUNISHMENT. 


From Pollok’s “* Course of Time.” 


* *  * Suddenly before my eye 
A wall of fiery adamant sprung yi 
Wall mountainous, tremsndous, flaming high 
Above all fight of hope. I paused, and looked ; 
And saw, where’er I Jooked upon that mound, 
Sad figures traced in fire—not motionless— 
But imitating lite. One I remarked 
Attentively; bat how shall I desoribe 
What naught resembles else my eye hath seen ? 
Of worm or serpent kind it something iooked, 
But monstrous. with a thousand snaky heads, 
Eyedeach with double orbs of glaring wrath ; 
And with as many tails, that twisted out 
In horrid revolutio :, tipped with stings ; 
And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped, 
And breathed most poisonous breath, lid each a sting, 
Forked, and lo:-g, and venemous, and sharp; 
And in its writiings infinite, it grasped 
Malignantly what seem’d a heart, swolien, black, 
And quivering with torture most intense ; 
And still the heart, with anguish throbbing high, 
Made effort to escape, but could not; for 
}lowe'er it turned, and oft it vainly turned, 
These complicate! foldings held it fast. 
And still the monstrous beast with sting of head 
Or tail transpierced it, bleeding evermore. 
What this could image much I searched to know, 
And while { stood, aid gazed, and wondered long, 
A voice, from whence | knew not, for no one 
1 saw, distinctly whispered in my ear 
These words—This is the worm that never dics 
Fast by the side of this unsightly thing 
Another was portrayed, more hideous still ; 
Who sees it once shall wish to see’t no more. 
Vor ever undescribed let it remain ! 
Only this much [ may or can unfold— 
Far out it thrust a dart that might bave made 
‘The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 
‘Thro’ soul and body both: of heavenly make 
® Original the being seemed, but fallen, 
And worn and wasted with enormous wo. 
And still around the everlasting lance 
it writhed convulsed, and uttered mimic groans ; 
And tried and wished, and ever tried and wished 
‘T'o die; but could not die—Oh, horrid sight! 
i trembling gazed, and listened, and heard this voice 
Approach my ear—This is eternal Death. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR THOMAS ‘sVERBURY, 
Who was barbarously murdered in the Tower in the reign of James I. 


The name of Sir Thomas Overburyand the tragical nature of his 
death, are familiar to many, as akind of tradition. who bave no dis- 
tinct recollection of the circumstances, and to more, probably, who 
have no knowledge of his writings. A brief sketch of his life, and of 
the manner cfhis death, which has been made the subject of a trage- 
dy by Savage, and, I believe, by others, will be found not uninteres- 
ting on, account of the singular transactions and eminent persons con- 
nected with that event. 

Sir Thomas Overbury was the son of Nicholas Overbury, Esq. of 
Barton, in Gloucestershire. Giving early indications of talent, he be- 
«ame a gentleman Commoner at Oxford, in his fourteenth year.— 
ile afterwards entered himselfin the Temple ; and, subsequently, as 
was the fashion of his age (a fashion ridiculed by Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, and other dramatists), travelled in France, to qualify himself 
as a“ finished Gentleman.” 

Upon his return he formed an intimate friendship with Sir Robert 
Carr, afterwards created Earl of Somerset by James I. with whom, 
he was a great favourite, or rather, of whom he was the favourite. | 
in this friendship originated the untimely end of the unfortunate 
Overbury. They were inseparable companions. Carr entered into | 
no scheme without the advice of Overbury; while, on the other 
band, Overbury was never happy when absent from Carr. 

There are few of our readers unacquainted with the celebrated pro- 
cess instituted by the Countess of Essex against her husband, to. ob- 
iain a divorcee from him on the plea of his inability to consummate | 
Without going into details, obviously unfit for our 





their marriage. 


columns, suflice it to say that Lady Frances Howard was married to | tiously abstained from taking it. 
the Ear! of Essex, when the bridegroom was in his fifteenth, and the | Finding that he still lingered on, and impatient to be rid of a man 
After the performance of the religious | whom they dreaded more and more, on account of what it was in- 


bride in her thirteenth year. 


To give advice and receive a secret are thankless and dangerous 
offices. The Earl of Somerset was irritated at the frank manner in 
which his friend dissuaded him from the step he was already deter- 
mined to take (as men are generally), before he asked his opinion. 
He dissembled his resentment, however, but communicated the 
whole to his lady, in whose hosom the most vindictive feelings were 
excited—not less from knowing that Sir ‘Thomas was privy to her 
dishonour, than from the dread that he might use his influence with 
the King to render abortive her marriage with Somerset, in whose 
breast she soon kindled sentiments of revenge as implacable as her 
owu. ‘The only question now was, how to get rid ofa friend who 
knew too much. Somerset consulted the Earl of Northampton, 
uncle to the Countess of Essex, hy whose advice, it is said, he em- 
ployed tue following artifice to ruin Sir Thomas Overbury. He ex- 
tolled, in the highest manner, to the King, the great abilities of Over- 
bury, but intimating, at the same time, that he was of an aspiring 
turbulent character, and that it would be politic to find him some 
honourable function abroad, which would remove him out of the 
country. He therefore suggested his being appointed Ambassador 
to Russia. James, yielding to the crafty advice of his favourite, ap- 
pointed him accordingly. 
iar than he hastened to Sir Thomas, told him of the King’s inten- 
tions, but earnestly entreated him not to accept the appointment, as 
he could not live without him, and promising to procure him some 
other place about the Court which would prevent their being sepa- 
rated. He added, that his Majesty would probably be, incensed, at 
first, at his refusal, but that he should easily find means, in afew days, 
to pacify him. Overbury fell into the snare; and when the King 
sent for him to acquaint him with the employment, he humbly be- 
sought his Majesty to make choice of some other person. ‘The mo- 
ment he left the Royal presence Somerset artfully represented this 
refusal as a proof of his pride and insolence, and insisted that it was 
absolutely necessary to punish him for his temerity. The perfidious 
favourite managed so well that he obtained a warrant from the King 
for the commital of Sir Thomas tothe Tower. When Overbury 
passed its gates as a prisoner. he found himself subjected to a degree 
of rigour not exercised towards the greatest criminals. [le was denied 
the privilege of having his own servant to attend him—his friends 
and relations were refused access—and every restraint was imposed 
upon him which could aggravate his sufferings and promote the infer- 
nal purposes of his enemies. 


The next consideration was, how to despatch their victim, now 
that he wasin their power ‘There were some difficulties inthe way. 
It could not be done by stabbing, because the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, who was answerable for his prisoners, would not have suf- 
fered it ; besides, so {oul a murder thus openly committed, would 
have made too much noise. A trusty villain of the name of Weston 
was procured, who was appointedto wait on Sir Thomas as his foot- 
man, and who wasto contrive the means of mingling poison with his 
food. This, however, was notso easily accomplished. Whatever 
was brought for Overbury to eat, being dressed in the Lieutenant's 
kitchen, it became almost a matter of necessity to engage him in the 
plot. Itis asserted that the Parlof Northampton went so faras to 
bint to the lieutenant, that the king was privy to the design of de- 
stroying Overbury ; and that the Lieutenant, though he refused to 
assist in the, murderous scheme, was afraid to disclose it on that ac- 
count. All he ventured to do was, to seize whatever victuals were 
sent, frem time to time, by Somerset. tothe prisoner, and to throw 
them into “the house of office.” He could not, however, prevent 
Weston from giving the unfortunate Overbury a jelly, which almost 
killed him. 


Somerset had no sooner succeeded thus | till the month of May in the following year (1616). 


r August 23 


ton, and his Countess at London, together with Franklin, Weston 
Sir Gervase Elways, the Lieutenant of the tower, and others. 
When Somerset arrived in London, ‘\e was sent to the Tower 
whither his Countess, and the rest of the accomplices were al- 
ready committed. The same day Coke waited upon his Majesty 
at Royston, who told him all he had learned from ‘Trumall, and en- 
joined hin to investigate the matter without partiality or respect of 
persons, adding in conclusion, “ God s curse be upon you and yours, 
if you spare any of them; and God’s curse be upon me and mine, if ] 
pardon any of them !” The Lord Chief Justice being thus solemnly 
commanded to see justice done, prosecuted the case with cotrespond. 
ing zeal. and, as it is said, in the progress of his inquiries, discover. 
ed evidence which implicated Somerset inthe death of Prince Hen- 
ry. It is affirmed, that he exclaimed aloud one day, while sitting on 
the bench, ‘God knows what became of that sweet Labe, Prince 
Henry—but I know somewhat”—and then suddenly stopped; from 
which it was inferred that he had made some discovery concernins 
that Prince’s death. Mostofthe parties accused of participating in 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, were tried, found guilty, ‘and 
executed. The trial of Somerset and his Countess was postponed 
He spoke in his 
own defence eleven hours, but sentence was passed upon him.— 
The Countess of Somerset, being brought before the Court, ‘‘nlead- 
ed only with a shower of tears, which raised some compassion in 
her Judges, but hindered her not from being condemned to die as 
wellas her Lord.” The King, however, granted them a reprieve, 
which was repeatedly renewed, till the year 1621, when they were 
allowed to go and live at a country seat, without, however, being 
released from their sentence. At length, in the year 1624, and only 
a few months before the King’s own death, a full pardon was grant- 
ed to them! And was not ‘‘ God’s curse upon him and his 7” Charles 
I. perished on a scaffold—Charles If wandered for many years an 
exile—and though he recovered the Crown, which was his birthright, 
yet he died, not without strong suspicions of being poisoned— while 
iis brother was driven from the throne, and forfeited in his person 
for ever, the rights and royalties of his family! 
The foul case of lust, treachery, and murder, excited much senso- 
tion at the time, if I may judge from the number of “ Elegies by se- 
veral Authors on the untimely death of Sir Thomas Overbury, por- 
soned in the Tower,” which is prefixed to his works. The works 
themselves I must reserve for another opportunity.—London paper. 











~ NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Dove of sailing from 

, : New York. | Liverpool. 
No.1. New York, (Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Juncel6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, De Cost, ee. 8, ae 8, = 8, = 24, + 24, ~ a 


3. Manchester, 


\W.Lee jr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. 1. 
2. Wm. Byrnes, “ ‘“ 


Hackstafl,; “ 24, “ 24, % Q4,) « 8, &, t 
. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1,5 “ 16, “ 16, «© 46. 
. Geo. Canning, ‘Allyn, “« 8 * 8 “ 6) 94 & OF & of 
. N.ship Caledonia Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
. N.siap John Jay, Holdrege,! “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ B «Bw 


I 
4 
3 
2 
1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, « 46 
4. Napoleon, Smith, | “ 8 “© §& * &) & Of, & gg w& ag 
3. Florida, Tinkham,! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, | ‘ 24, % 24 « Q4) « g 6s R, &. 
1. Pacific, \Ceocker, ‘April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, “ 16, 96, « J6) 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,) “ & “ 8, “ & |  Q4 6 Of « oy 
3. Britannia, Marshall, | “16, * 16, “ 16,| June 1,0ct. 1,Feb 1, 
~ t 


. Silvanus Jenkins Allen, oe oe a a ee a 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
guineas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. , 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, FP. Thompson & Nephewe, 97 Reekman-strect, 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam! Hicks & Sens. 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & © o. 





While these atrocious attempts were secretly making upon his 
life, and while every one was wondering why such unusual severity 
should be openly practised towards him by the King’s authority, | 
merely for refusing to go on an embassy to Russia, the process fora | 
divorce between the Earl of Essex andthe Countess was carried on | 
to its conclusion: and in less than a month, afier the sentence was 
pronounced, she was married to her paramour, who, as we have al- | 
ready mentioned, was previously created Earl of Somerset. The | 
nuptials were solemnised with extraordinary pomp and rejoicings.— | 
“ Had the King’s own son been married,” we are told, “ there could 
not have been greater.” 


The unfortunate Overbury, meanwhile, was suffering daily from | 
the means employed to destroy him; but it was not until he learned | 
all the circumstances of the divorce and marriage, that he seems to 
have suspected who were his real enemies. In the extremity of his 
suffering he wrote to his former friend, imploring him to obtain his | 
release from prison. Somerset, with unrelenting hypocrisy, replied | 
that the King being still highly incensed, he had not been able to speak | 
in his behalf; but he hoped to do so in a few days. It is asserted, 
he enclosed in this letter a certain powder, which he assured Over- 
bury would cure the illness under which he laboured; but he cau- 
His fate was sealed, however.— 


ceremony, it was deemed expedient by the families of ihe youthtul | his power to disclose, they caused a poisoned clyster to be adminis- | 
«ouple that the boy-husband should travel for a few years; and upon! tered to him by an apothecary’s prentice, of the name of Franklin. | guineas: including beds. bedding, wine, and stores of _ very description. 


his return, he found his wife bad matured intoa fulness of beauty, which 
eclipsed all the ladies ofthe Court. Butin the interval, she bad con- 
ceived a violent, though unacknowledged, passion for Sir Robert 
Carr: and so sirong was her jove, that she meditated only how she 
might, become his wife, and avoid consummating her marriage with 
the Earl of Esses. The means she adopted were suited to the super- 
stitions of the age in which she lived. She consulted -‘ one Dr. Fore- 
mpan, who passed for a conjurer,”’ and implored him to accomplish 
two things—the one, to make Sir Robert Carrin love with her, by 
administering to him certain powders which were then believed to 
have that virtue in them ; the other, to destroy, by an opposite kind 
of potion, the virile powers of her husband. . Foreman promised both 
and undertook tofulfil his promise. These facts were subsequently 
disclosed in a judicial process. What real success attended the en- 
terprise of the “ conjurer’”’ may be imagined ; but the result was, that 
the Countess did obtain a divorce from the Berl, and ibat her per- 
sonal charms made a conquest of the heart of Sir Robert Carr, who 
still maintained his ascendency over the King, by whom he was 
created Earl of Somerset, in order that the now divorced wife of Es- 
=2x might not marry a man of inferior rank. James, it is said, even 
abetted the suit instituted by the Countess, and used his authority to 
obtain asentence declaring the nullity of the marriage. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury violently opposed the coming to that decision, 
and Dr. Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, as strenuously supported it. 
A son of his being shortly after knighted, the people nickuamed him 
Sir Nullity Bilson.” 


This ended his life and his miseries; though, according to some ac- | 
counts, Weston and Franklin hastened the final moment of dissolu- | 
tion by smothering him with the bed clothes, fearing that the longer | 
operation of the poison might leave marks on his body, which would | 
rise in juigment against them. He was buried immediately; a 1d! 
the report circulated that having died of syphilis, his body was so | 
rotten it could not be kept any longer. Such, at least, was the Ear! | 
of Northampton’s account in his letter tc Somerset, acquaintiag him | 





with Overbury’s death. 


' Shortly afterthis, Somerset found himself declining in favour, and | 


| as’ natural consequence, surrounded with enemies. His chief anxi-| 
‘ety was to protect himself, if possible, trom any danger to which he | 
might be exposed on account of Overbury’s murder. He seized, 
| therefore, a favourable opportunity, and casting himsel/at the King’s| 
‘feet, besought ly3 Majesty to grant hima general pardon, which | 
| would protect hin fron the malice of his foes, who, he said, would | 
| now strive to ruin him, either by false accusations, or by magnifying | 

into crimes any errors he might have committed curing the many 
veers he held a dangerous and invidious post. 


Ageutsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
yunes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


—~- 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. , Masters.| Deys of sciling from , Days of soiling from 
New York. f Jarre, 

No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, |flathaway - Aug. I, Nov. 15. Sept.d5Jdan. 7, 
Oid Line—Sully, |J.R.Macy, Dec. 1,Ap{l. 3, Ang. 1, dan. 15,May 15 s¢ pts 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawhins, ———- Aug. 15 Dee. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 15, 
2. Don Quixote, Whitall, —— Sept 1, “ 15, — * 35 Feb. }, 
Old Line—Francais lst W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15,Junel5,Qet. 15 
1. Bayard, Butman, —— Sept.15,Jan. J3,-—— Nov. 1. Feb. 3 


























2. Chas. Carroll (Clark, - ew hy * “0. '§5) Mar. ‘2, 
| Old Line—Montane, Smith, Feb. 1,June 1, Get. 1, Mar. 15. July 15, Nov.15 
1. Charlemague, Kobiuson, ~ Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dee. 1, Mar. 15, 
2. France, Funk, July 15, Noy. 1, - Sept.) Dee. 15, 





Old Line—HenrilV.. EB. Pel, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dee. 15,Apii5, Aug 1. 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty doliars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
at Havre, Larue & Patiner. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Cres 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wali and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Hayrc 2 
E. Quesnel. Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Roisgerard & Co. 


--- NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. _ 


Ships. Masters. Days of suiling from | Days of sailing from 
| New York. London. 
Brighton, Eehor, Jan. 1, May 1, Seot 1! Feb. 25, June 23, Oct. 05 


o 
Delano, Feb, 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nov.2! 
Corinthian, Chadwie’| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,{Ap’l. 25, Aug.25, Dec.2! 

Leeds, Sprogue, | Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee 1,\May 25, Sep.25, Jan. 25 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guiness: from London, thirty-fre 


Columbia, 


Olt Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York. 
Aventin Loudon, Geo. Wildes. 

N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes. eac!, way, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from tvat place to the Continent 
and to different parts of England 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters., Jsu, if sailing from | Devs of saiing from 
| Boston. Liverpool. 
toston, Muci:ay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1.'Feb. 20, June £0, Cet. £9 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)/Mar. 20, July £0, Nov. <6 
Dover, sursley,|Apmll, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,;May £0, Sept.20, Jan. £6, 
Amethivst, Nye, }Mar. t, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Avg. £0, Dec. £0, 


Mxtra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth day of 
February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they may be re- 
quired. 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclusire ? 
postage)—payablein advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected 
to continus their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is made 
to the Oilice, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new term ol 
subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expoctedto continue through 
the haif year soentered upon. All communications to te Editor, or his Agents 


T ri » ce > . , ren . 
Phe King consented, | mast be post paid—Published by JOHN 8S. BARTLETT, M.D. Proprietor, 


and ordered as ample a pardon as possible to be drawn, in which he | every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marble 
\“* pardoned not only all manner of treasons, murders, felonies, and | building, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails on 


| outrages, whatever, already committed, but also those which should 
| hereafter be committed by Somerset.” His Majesty signed this ex- 


th esame day; by the Eastern Mail on Suaday morning ; and delivered to subferi- 


| bers inthe City in the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. 


J. H. Rathbone, Uuca,N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. Y.—Barnett Peters, Port- 


‘traordinary Gucument without any hesitation; perhaps, without yo and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, Newburyport—John Pun- 


| ding it; but when it was sent to the Lord Chancellor Egerton, he re- 
| fused to affix the great seal to it, saying, “as there had never been 


chard, Courier office, Reston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. IL—U. Howe, 
| New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnat street, P tiladelphia.—Wm. Por- 


; ae : pas : este Pr, ¢ uth Stre Jaltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haught ‘incirnati iio. —P 
When the sentence of divorce was pronounced Sir Robert Carr! an instance of sucha pardon, he should incur a premunire if he pas- ter, 44, Saath Streat, Baltimore --T¢ P_menghton, Ciecienetl. Ohio—t 


(or the Earl of Somerset as we shall now call him) consulted his inti- sed it.” 


Ile subsequent!y satisfied the King that he could not set his 


mate and dear friend, Sir Thomas Overbury, respecting his inteuded | seal to such an instrument. 


marriage. Sir Thomas dissuaded him from the match ; predicted it 


would involve him in much misery, and supported his arguments by 
He also 
urged the little regard he ought to have for a woman who, though 
married, had not serupled to throw herself into the arms of another | he confessed to Sir W. Trumball, our ambassador at Brussels, what | J00¢S: Brock vile —Jas. ran, Quobec—W me Guter, Blow 
We should have ob- 


some strong insinuations touching the honour of the lady. 


man, and who had already lost her reputation, 
served before. that previously to her obtaining the divorce she had 


| Shortly afterwards, the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury was thus 
discovered. Franklin, who administered the poisoned clyster, em- 
| ployed an apothecary's boy of the name of Reeve to prepare it, who 


! 


| was afterwards sent into Flanders, where, from some cause or other, 


he knew of the death of Overbury. Sir William, after due inquiry, 
| reported what he had learned to the King, and further disclosures 


ey? : . » daeniv - . . ° - ° ‘ . : 
found means to let Somerset know how deeply she was enamoured | taking place after the arrival of Reeve in England, his Majesty sent 


of him, and that an elicit connexion between them was the conse- 


qutnce 


Evea this was not withheld from Sir T. Overbury 


'an orderto Lord Chief Justice Coke, in the middle of the night, to 
issue warrants for the apprehension of the Earl of Somerset at Roys- 


Thompson, Washirgton, D. C.;—James H. Brown. Richmond, Va—Hy. White 
| Petersburg, Va.—Richaed Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, 
Va —T. Watson .P. M_ Newbern, N.C.—Arch'd. Camptell, Fayetteville, N. C.- 
R. ilebbell, Oxford, iW. C.—J.C. Walser, Charleston, S.‘°.—B. D. Plant, Colum 
| bia, S.C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Tho: 
| D. Hailes, Nev Orleans—Wich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Alu.—Mr. Ferguson‘ Nat- 

| chez. Miss.—PaNugent, Port Gibson, Miss.—O’Fallon & Kevte, St. Louis, Mis 
|D. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—a. McLean, Cornwail—C 

\ 4ncaster—W=ao. Hands 
Sandwich—Gordian Horar, Quebee—Wnm. Suter, Montreal—John Bignal, Thre 

| Rivers.—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. Joho. New Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fre 

| dericton, Richihucto, Restigcuche, Mirimachi, &c.—Jobn Bulkam, &t. An 
drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. S.-W. B. Perot, Ber muda—Messrs. Cabot § 
Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, St 

| Croix—Juo. Athill, P,. M., Autigaa—Tampico, Mexico, and Vera, Cenz, H. L&.6- 
Cammann 
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